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IN AND ABOUT MONTREAL. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 
Messrs. Editors—At the end of our first 
night’s sleep in the British empire, we 
were awakened by the sound of a trumpet. 
Looking from our windows, we found that 
the building directly opposite the Donegana 
Hotel was occupied for military purposes. 
In front of it stood some of Queen Vic- 
toria’s ‘‘red-coats,’”’ and the music was a 
morning call to assemble the soldiers. 
_ By the way, the Donegana Hotel is a 
first-rate traveller’s home, and we advise 
all who have occasion to tarry in Montreal 
to avail themselves of its excellent accom- 
modations. We say this the more explicit- 


_ly, because special pains are taken by false 


representatives to direct travellers to other 
and inferior hotels. ifty miles or more 
up the St. Lawrence, we were attacked by 
runners from several of these hotels, who 
tried every art to secure us as their victims. 
Newspapers were gratuitously distributed 
on our steamer, in which other hotels were 
lauded, while the Jyonegana was represented 
as being in a state of dilapidation. Happily 
we had been advised by friends, and we 
adhered firmly to our purpose to go to the 
Donegana, and we rejoiced greatly in our 
decision during the whole of our brief stay. 
Both its rooms and its table are excellent, 
and the attentive politencss of the host and 
all his subordinates is worthy of all praise. 
By the good help of our host we were all 
ready immediately after breakfast for a long 
drive, to see the city and its environs. 
With a good carriage, fast horses, an intel- 
ligent and communicative driver, ready to 
point out every thing of interest, and by no 
means least, most agreeable company in the 
vehicle, we made a rapid and most satisfac- 
tory tour of Montreal. First to the Moun- 
tain, whither all strangers are taken. It is 
about a mile beyond the city, is about five 
hundred and fifty feet high, nine miles in 
circuit, and is the prominent object in the 
landscape. It is covered with a luxuriant 
vegetation on every part, and with extensive 


- gardens and country-seats. The nine miles’ 


drive is charming throughout, and the di- 
versity of interesting views is endless. 


Among the residences on the Mountain we 
*were told that several had been taken by 


Southerners, or men of Southern sympathies, 
from the United States! One of these was 
pointed out as the residence of a brother 
of General Magruder, of the Cunfederate 
Army. We passed through several old 
French villages, more rensarkable for the 
unique architecture of the dwellings, and 
the gay and grotesque costume of the 
women, than for any neatness or beauty 
visible in either the houses or the women. 
The large vegetable gardens appeared to be 
attended chiefly by females, who, under im- 
mensely broad-brimmed straw hats, were 
busily weeding, hoeing, and loading their 
market-wagons. In wending our way 


‘around the circle of the Mountain, we 


sometimes reached an elevation of two or 
three hundred feet, and the views present- 
ed were varied, and exquisitely beautiful. 
Looking off to the westward and north- 
westward, a level, fertile, and highly culti- 
vated country, ‘dotted thickly with farm- 
houses, country seats, and occasional villages, 
was spread before us. Far beyond, the 
broad river Ottawa was plaioly visible, 
rolling south-eastwardly, from the vast 
wildernesses of the distant north. To the 
south, the mighty St. Lawrence was trace- 
able for many miles. The La Chine Rapids, 
with their milky foam, were clearly dis- 
tinguishable at ten miles distance. Away 
beyond the St. Lawrence, to the south-west, 
could be seen the blue summits of moun- 
tains in New York, in the direction of the 
Adirondacks, and to the south-east the long 
ranges of Vermont. The (toute ensemble is 
admirable, Such a series of splendid views 
is rarely to be seen in a single hour. 

As we approach the city again, having 
completed the circuit of the Mountain, we 
pass still more numerous and more elegant 
mansions than we have before seen. Inter- 
mingled with them are churches, convents, 
and several colleges. Among the latter we 
notice with special interest the McGill Col- 
lege, a Protestant institution, having large 
and handsome buildiogs. It is said to be 
in very high repute, and is attended by 
large numbers of students. It was founded 
by the Hon. James McGill, who bequeathed 
thereto $50,000, besides a valuable landed 
estate. The buildings for the Faculty of 
Arts are delightfully situated withio spa- 
cious and well ornamented grounds, and is 
sufficiently elevated to command an exten- 
sive view. 

We are now passing near the end of the 
Victoria Bridge, and will pause to take a 
nearer look at this stupendous triumph of 
engineering skill. It crosses the river from 
Point St. Charles to the south shore, a dis- 
tance of two miles, lacking one hundred 
and fifty feet. It rests upon twenty-four 
piers, standing two hundred and forty-two 
feet apart, except the central span, which 
is three hundred and thirty-nine feet. The 
piers are perpendicular on three sides, but 


on the fourth side, which faces the current, 


slope down to and beneath the water. This 
is to enable them to withstand the force of 
the immense masses of ice which float down 
this river on the breaking up of winter. 
The central, span is fifty feet above the 
usual level of the water, and thence there 
is a slight slope downwards towards the two 
shores. The bridge is built upon the tubu- 
lar principle. The tube is of iron, weighs 
eight thousand tons, and is twenty-two feet 
high, and sixteen feet wide. The cost of 
this vast bridge, which is in several respects 
the greatest in the world, and one of the 
wonders of the world, is said to have been 
over six millions of dollars. Its engineer 
was the distinguished Robert Stephenson, of 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Kngland. The be- 
holder can hardly repress his emotions of 
amazement, and almost of awe, as he scru- 
tinizes it, and becomes more and wore im- 
pressed by its vastness. The sight of it is 
in itself worth a journey. The erection of 
this bridge connects the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, of Canada, with the railroad system of 
the United States, and completes a contiou- 
ous line of nearly one thousaod two hundred 
miles of railroad between Portland and 
Chicago. 

Leaving the Victoria Bridge with regret, 
we re-enter the city from a new side. We 
stop at the English cathedral a few minutes. 
As we enter, an official in a fantastical red 
dress, steps up and informs us that prayers 
will soon commence, after which we will 
not be permitted to walk about. Having 
no desire to commit such an impropriety, 
our party merely step within the door, take 
a good iook at the architecture of the inte- 
rior, and quietly retire, seeing that a few 
dozen persons are already assembled for the 


within were every conceivable variety of 


‘cession. 


daily service of prayer at noon. The build- 
ing is large, and worthy of study for its fine 
architecture; .but we could not spare time 
for its examination. Several elegant church 
edifices are grouped together in the near 
neighbourhood of the English cathedral. 
One of the finest of them, and, indeed, one 
of the finest in the city, is St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church. 

Not far off are several nunneries, at the 
door of one of which our driver pulls up, 
and we enter. I am not quite sure which 
it was, but believe it was the Grey Nuonery. 
An aged portress conducted us from ward 
to ward Over the doors were pictures of 
the saints, Latin sentences, or crucifixes. 


aged, infirm, and deformed patients. They 
seemed to be nearly all French people, and 
were apparently made comfortable in regard 
to their outward wants. But, if we might 
judge from the expression of painful anxiety, 
aud sadness, and even despair in many a 
countenance, there was great need of the 
Balm of Gilead, and the true Physician for 
the soul. lua several of the rooms through 
which we passed, women were standing by 
cases filled with fancy work, the product of 
their industry and skill, which they were 
offering to sell to visitors. At last we were 
led to the chapel, and were told that ina 
few minutes the nuns would’ enter in pro- 
Meanwhile, we looked about the 
chapel. It was decorated all over its walls, 
and in every little recess, with pictures and 
statuary illustrating the most awful scenes 
in the life and death of our Saviour, with 
remarkable events in the lives of some of 
the Romish saints. While looking at these, 
a loud chattering was heard in the corridor, 
and the nuns entered in long procession, 
pronouncing rapidly a Latin chant as they 
walked. In the aisle stood a vessel filled 
with holy water, into which each as she 
passed, dipped her finger, and made the sign 
of the cross upon her forehead. Arrived 
near the altar-rail, the whole company of 
nuns dropped upon their knees, and there re- 
mained chanting and crossing themselves at 
intervals, under the lead of an elderly nun. 
After some ten or fifteen minutes they all 
arose and retired, still in regular procession, 
and crossing themselves with holy water as 
before. While they kneeled, 1 examined 
their countenances. All looked sallow and 
bilious, as might be expected from the life 
they lead. A few seemed to be intensely 
devout, many went through the service with 
a sad and languid air, as feeling that it 
wes all a weariness to the flesh, and no joy 
to the heart. But more hurried through 
carelessly and flippantly, with frequent and 
hasty glances at the visitors, evidently re- 
garding it as a mere matter of routine, the 
sooner finished the better. Alas! alas! the 
fearful snares of Satan! How diversified 
and how powerful they are! But Popery 
is his great master-piece. Pity filled my 
heart for these poor deluded creatures. 
How can they ever be freed, without some 
extraordinary and almost miraculous inter- 
ference on the part of the Omnipotent 
One? | 

From the Nunnery tothe Place d’ Armes, 
a small paved square, with a circle of grass 
and shrubbery, and a fountain in the middle 
of it. On one side are the Bank of Mon- 
treal and the City Bank, both fine buildings, 
the former presenting a noble portico, with 
beautiful fluted Corinthian columns. On 
the opposite side is the French Cathedral, 
a vast Gothic edifice, with two lofty towers, 
from which, by paying one shilling sterling 
for the privilege, may be’ seen a most ex- 
tensive and lovely view over the city and 
surrounding country, to a great distance. 
This Cathedral was burned in 1856, but was 
soon rebuilt. We strolled through the in- 
terior, which presented the same general 
aspect as similar edifices elsewhere—a great 
altar at the further end, with a large stained 
glass window behind it; pictures hung upon 
the walls all around, presenting the most 
ghastly and horrible scenes imaginable; 
confessionals arranged at intervals against 
the side-walls, each with the name of its 
usual confessor-occupant above its door, 
and an immense organ at its end of en- 
trance. A dozen women or so are sitting 
in the pews, apparently reading from a 
prayer-book. Some of them are knitting 
while they read and pray, and only one or 
two of them all make any respectable show 
of devotion. 

We have not time to tarry long in the 
Cathedral. Ona Jacques Cartier Square we 
find an old monument to Nelson. It was 
once covered on all its sides with elaborate 
naval battle-scenes, and with long inscrip- 
tions respecting the heroic deeds of the 
great British Admiral. But time and the 
elements, or else mayhap some violence, 
has left it now in a sadly dilapidated con- 
dition. Close by it, on a platform, with 
their muzzles pointing to the river, are two 
huge cannon, which, as we learn from an 
inscription, were captured from the Rus- 
sians io the late war in the Crimea. Next 
we drive past the Bonsecours Market, the 
largest we ever saw. It is on St. Paul and 
Water streets, and is a truly magnificent 
edifice. The first story is filled with mar- 
ket-people, largely French Canadian wo- 
men, their broad. brimmed straw hats al- 
most concealing them. The market offered 
abundant supplies of the usual market pro- 
duce. The story above is a great part of 
it occupied by an immense hall, for public 
gatherings of the people. 

We cannot speak in detail of the other 
interesting buildings and institutions of 
Montreal, of which there are many. It is 


monasteries, nunneries, convents, and all 
the paraphernalia and apparatus of the 
man of sin abound on all sides. 

It soon became evident to our little party 
that the public sympathy of Canada, and 
especially of Montreal, was, in regard to 
the affairs of their neighbours, wholly given 
to the Southern rebels. If we heard any 
conversation on the subject, on a steamer 
or in a railway car, the good word was in- 
variably tien to the South. If we picked 
up a Montreal or a Quebec paper, as we did 
look at many in the reading-room of the 
Donegana, our bile was sure to be stirred 
by the false and ingenious perversion of 
facts, and misrepresentation of Northern 
sentiments and aims. The letter-writers 
for these papers seemed to be almost all in 
the South. “Every thing was laudatory of 
the South, every thing abusive of the 
North. Inthe parlour of the hotel were 
wany Southerners—Georgians, Tennessee- 
ans, and others. In no case was any thing 
offensive said to any of our party, but we 
could incidentally hear that they were plan- 
ning and hoping for rebel victories, and 
gentlemen of the city scewed to be in full 
sympathy with them. In fact, we could 
no where perccive that among the Cana- 
dians there was any just appreciation of 
the glorious and self-sacrificing patriotism 
of the North, of the magnificent “uprising 
of a great people,” resolved at all hazards 
to maintain their free aud blessed institu- 
tions against a deep laid and powerful re- 
bellion. ‘Never mind,” we said to our- 
selves; ‘we shall yet be able to vindicate 
ourselves, both on the battle-field and in 
the pages of history, against both Southern 
rebels, and hyperborean sympathizers and 
abettors.”’ 

At last our stay in Montreal was ended. 
I bade farewell to my pleasant friends from 


Oswego, and taking the cars one morning 


early, passed southward to Rouse’s Point, 
at the head of Lake Champlain, and was 
once more in “our own, our native land,” 
the still free, and still grand United States 
of America. Keeping on in the cars along 


beautiful town of Burlington, Vermont, we 
were hurried, in the midst of a drenching 
shower, on board the steamboat. Presently 
the sun shone out bright and beautiful, 
enabling one to enjoy the lovely shores of 
the lake. The ruins of the old fort at Ti- 
conderoga were appreciated more than ever, 
as we sighed, «‘O! for ten thousand Kthan 
Allens, to sweep this rebellion from our 
land!’ Soon we arrive at Whitehall, and 
then at Saratoga. Crowds of visitors swarm 
in the hotels and the streets. The war has 
not thinned their ranks. Perhaps they are 
even fuller than in former seasons. With 
joy we once more drink the delicious and 
healt’ ving waters, for which we have 
sighe | cver since our last visit here. <A 
brief stay in this cool and charming place 
—then, by the blessing of a gracious provi- 
dence, home and at work again. S. 


THE SEALKOTE DIFFICULTY. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 

Messrs. Editors—As you have mentioned 
in your paper the sad difficulty of the Seal- 
kote American missionaries, and as the af- 
fair has got into other papers in America 
and Scotland, and has caused much scandal 
in India, I have thought it well to make a 
statement which otherwise would not have 
been made, in order to let it be known that 
the American missionaries at Sealkote do 
not belong to the Lodiana Mission, and 
have no connection with the other Ameri- 
can missionaries in North India who belong 
to the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the General Assembly in America. 
In addition to this, it is very desirable that 
the friends of missions in America, espe- 
cially the members of that denomination 
which sent out the Sealkote missionaries, 
should learn the facts of the case, and try 
and devise some remedy for the great evil 
which is blighting the mission work in the 
Punjab. A statement from an old Indian, 
of the Lodiara Mission, therefore may not 
be impertinent. 

_A few years ago, Messrs. Gordon, Mill, 
and Stevenson were sent out by the (then) 
@Associate Presbyterian body, to commence 
mission work in North India, which was 
already occupied by the missionaries of the 
American Presbyterian Board and of the 
Church of England. They were received 
cordially, and they took up Sealkote as 
their station. They were furnished, or 
furnished themselves, with native Chris- 
tian assistants from our Mission, whom 
they took immediately into their employ. 
They then began to teach these poor Chris- 
tians that they had been living in sin, be- 
cause they had been living in communion 
with the missionaries who were their spirit- 


were guilty of singing “‘hymns and spirit- 
ual songs,” in addition to ‘psalms,’ and 
because, forsooth, slavery and secret socie- 
ties existed in America, and the Presbyte- 
rian Church there did not bear sufficient 


and new, and there are good prospects of 
salary, Mc., ahead,) after opening their 
eyes and shutting them as if bewildered, or 
to assure themselves, and after proper in- 
struction and persuasion, began to see they 
had been living in sin, and began to repent, 


a pleasant city to visit in the summer sea- 
son. Its population is about one hundred | 
thousand, it being the most populous city | 
in British America. It is situated on the | 
large Island of Montreal, which is formed | 
at the junction of the Ottawa with the St. 
Lawrence, by a division of the former. 
This island is about thirty miles long, and 
ten in width. Both city and island take 
their name from the mountain— Mount 
Royal. The city was begun by Jacques 
Cartier, the explorer of the St. Lawrence, 
under the name of Ville Marie, in the year 
1535. Of course, its original population 
was entirely French; and it is still, to a 
very great extent, a French city, both in 
its architecture and its population. Of this 
the stranger is reminded at every step, but 
especially by the French sign-boards over 
the doors and in the windows. But the 
streets Dow preseut tothe observer a singu- 
lar mixture of French, Kaglish, Germans, 
Scotch, Irish, and Yankees, and in the 
market or the crowded street he may, in a 
brief time, hear the peculiar lingo of all 
these. While there are many Protestant 
churches, and a large infusion of Protestant 
population, yet Montreal is a stronghold 
of Popery. Popish priests, nuns, and sis- 
ters of charity meet one continually on the 
streets; while Romish churches, colleges, 


and then renounced the communion of their 
old missionaries and fellow-Christians, con- 
fessing (as taught) that their former com- 
muning in the Lord’s Supper with other 
Christians was sin, for which they were 
deeply penitent and sorry! Svon it began 
to be whispered abroad that two of those 
native Christians were enjoying great hon- 
our, and were in the receipt of good sala- 
ries, and were ordained and made Padre 
Sahibs (reverend gentlemen). They then 
began to figure as the Rev. Mr. Swift and 
the Jéev. Mr. Scott, and commenced a cru- 
sade against the communion of other Chris- 
tians. Pious work for poor native Chris- 
tians! 

At the time of the fearful mutiny and 
massacres in India, the Sealkote mission- 
aries, with the native Christians, took refuge 
in the fort at Lahore with other mission- 
aries. At that trying time, when it was 
uocertain whether any would long survive 
the great calamity, it was thought well to 
unite in celebrating the Lord’s Supper, but 
when the time came, the Sealkote mission- 
aries absented themselves, and one of the 
native Christians mentioned above, who was 
present at the meeting, rose up and went 
out when the little band of Christians began 
to commemorate the death of the Lord Je- 


sus! He and the other Sealkote Christians | 


the east side of Lake Champlain, to the 


| 


ual fathers and teachers, but who, alas! | 


could not hold communion, even were it for 
the last time on earth, with those brethren 
with whom, not long since, they had held 
fellowship! 

Is it to be wondered at that much evil 
has been done? Formerly all Christiaus 
of every Suciety had united together, and 
communed with each other, knowing that 
in India there was no use for divisions. 
But suddenly a big stone is hurled into the 
placid lake, and there is commotion, and 
disturbance, and suspicions, and divisions. 
Is it strange that there is talk of a new and 
strange caste of Christians, who teach that 
all others are living in sin, and who set 
themselves up above all other Christians, 
and who will not eat and drink (the signs 
of caste,) with other Christians? Is it 
strange that it should be said the Christians 
fizht among themselves just like Hindoos 
and Mohammedans? Is it strange that the 


mission work should be blighted and injured | 


as far as such influence spreads? It is sad 
that we have come to such a state of things 
in India, of all places in the world, where 
we have nothing to do with secret societies, 
and where slavery is absolutely prohibited 
by a Christian government, and does not 
exist; and where even the Scalkote mission- 
aries and native Christians sing the free 
translation (2) of the Psalms which our 
missionaries of the Presbyterian Board have 
made. They sing nothing else than this 
version, made by men whom they denounce 
as living in sin, and with whom they will 
not hold communion in the commemoration 
of our Lord’s death. : 

In order to show how free this Hindus- 
tani version, or rather paraphrase of the 
Psalms is, take the 23d Psalm, which is 
familiar to every one. In Rouse’s English 
version it is done into five verses. In our 
Hindustani version it is done into ten verses, 
and divided into two parts, of five verses each. 
In order to show still further, if necessary, 
that the Hiodustani version is by no means, 
and in no seuse, a Jiteral translation, take 
as a specimen a few verses: - 

1. The Lord is my Shepherd; 
What want is there to me! 


For from thy hand my life 
And my soul’s satisfaction is, 


2. Thy word and providence 
My pasture is; 
From this satisfaction full 
And peace of spirit is, &c. 


Is it strange that their conduct should 
appear glaringly inconsistent, and that 
among themselves there should be a diver- 
sity of opinion as to the propriety of thus 
stultifying themselves? It is, indeed, 
strange that they do not all see the evil 
effects, and adopt a better way. Some of 
them have seen the evil, and at least one 
of them, the Rev. Mr. Hill, began to speak 
to the others about the necessity of trying 
another plan, and he laid before their Pres- 
bytery a very moderate paper, in which he 
expressed a belief that they should modify 
their practice of close communion, in view 
of peculiar circumstances in India, so as to 
commune with other Christians, especially 
brethren of the Old-school General Assem- 
bly, tf they would agree to adopt a uniform 
Psalmody ; and in order to carry this out, 
he proposed, with the permission and direc- 
tion of their (United Presbyterian) Assem- 
bly, to enter into correspondence with the 
Old-school Presbyterian missionaries. He 
then closed by stating, “I agree not to 
agitate the Church by preaching and teach- 
ing these views so long as I remain in her 
communion, except by memorializing Pres- 
bytery to present the subject to the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the ‘United Presbyterian 
Church.’”’ After hearing these moderate 
views expressed, the Presbytery, with sin- 
gular haste, passed the following no less 
singular and extreme resolution :—< J?e- 
solved, That in the view of this Presbytery, 
it is inconsistent with our public profession 
to extend ministerial and Christian fellow- 
ship in sealing ordinances to the Rev. R. 
A. Hill, with his present expressed views 
on communion.” (See for confirmation the 
published proceedings of the Sealkote Pres- 
bytery, and of their Board of Missions, in 


their paper, the United Presbyterian, for 


April 2, 1862 ) 

Think of thus dealing with a fellow 
missionary far away from his native land— 
thus to cast him off from their ministerial 
and Christian fellowship—not for any im- 
morality, not: for any alleged or proved 
actual breach of the rules of the Church, 
but for the mere expression of an opinion 
of what he thought would best promote the 
welfare of their mission, and the cause of 
Christ in India! It is no wonder that the 
Committee of their Board unanimously ex- 
press ‘‘great surprise and deep regret’ at 
such action of the Sealkote Presbytery, and 


‘deem it unwarranted” by the standards’ 


of their Church. It is no wonder that their 
General Assembly should recommend and 
advise the Sealkote Presbytery to restore 
Mr. Hill. But all is of no avail. The 
Presbytery let year after year pass away, 
and instead of acknowledging their error, 
try to keep their position in spite of earth 
and heaven. They pass a resolution un- 
warranted by the case, apparently suspend- 


testimony against them! The poor native ing Mr. Hill from the communion of the 
Christians, (who generally say as their | Chureh and from the ministry, and thus 
masters and employers tell them, especially , understood by all unsophisticated people; 
when those employers are inexperienced | 


they drive a man to desperation, they lay 
hold of informalities or quibbles, they cross- 
question him, they sit as an inquisition, 
they lay their plans, they torment him, 
and finding their first action ‘‘unwarrant- 
ed,” they try to make out that they had 
not suspended him; and then, to cap the 
climax, rake up past years, seize upon hasty 
or unguarded expressions, get up a new 
case, and on tbe ground of his declining 
the authority of Presbytery, proceed to sus- 
pend him, and depose him from the office of 
the ministry, in a ‘warrantable”’ manner, 
as they suppose. 7 

It is most likely that Mr. Hill did not 
carry on his case with as much prudence 
and ‘‘wisdom of the serpent,” and with as 
much regard to the rules and formalities, 
as he ought to have done. 


some irregularities and inconsistencies. It 
may also be granted that Mr. Hill is not 
an angel, or even a perfect man. 
impartial Christians in India who kaoow the 
facts of the case, both as appears on the 
face and under the surface, are conviuced 


that Mr. Hill has been persecuted and vic-— 
timized. Mr. Hill is a quiet, inoffensive | 
Christian, and his labours have been much | 
Hence he was much | 


blessed in Sealkote. 
esteemed and beloved by all the Haglish 
and Scotch residents at Sealkote. The 
English and Scotch Presbyterian commu- 


meeting, and “unanimously recorded their 


sense of the Christian character, 


It would not ' 
be strange if, under the very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, he may have been driven into 


est prety, and ministerial qualifications of 


rate stations. 


.ameuds should be made. 
which requires a remedy, however, is close 


part of his former charge. 


the Rev. Mr. Hill,”’ &e. 

It is pitiable to see such tithing of mint, 
anise, and cummin, while justice, and 
mercy, and charity are trampled in the 
dust; this, too, in presence of the heathen, 
while in America the different bodies of 
Christians have been laying aside animosi- 
ties, and overlooking minor differences, in 
order to unite—e. g., the Associate and 
Associate Reformed. Doubtless there are 
many now in the “United Presbyterian 
Church” who would bave to be summarily 
excommunicated, should the Sealkote Inqui- 
sition deal with them. But what is the 
remedy for the evil in India? The personal 
difficulty is of comparatively trifliog import- 
ance. It seems that Messrs. Hill and Ste- 
venson will never be able to get on together 
harmoniously. They ought to be at sepa- 
Mr. Hill ought to be re- 
stored by his Presbytery, and all possible 
The great evil 


communion, the cause of so much disaster, 
which bas evidently brought a curse upon 
itself. Inasmuch as the Old-school Gene- 
ral Assembly is now rid of slavery, and as 
there are no secret societies in India, and 
as the Sealkote missionaries already sing 
our Hindustani parapbrases of the Psalms, 
let the United Presbyterian Church by all 
means iustruct the Sealkote Presbytery to 
practise intercommunion in India—other- 
wise their mission will never flourish. 
INDIAN MISSIONARY. 


PRESBYTERIANISM in BRIDGEPORT 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Messrs. Editors—A visit to Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, reminds oue of Dr. J. W. 
Alexander’s remark, as fouud in the work, 
which, in our judgment, is unfairly called, 
Memoir of His Life,’’ he “dared not 
say it was the most beautiful place he ever 
saw, but as little dared he say the reverse.” 
Here is one of the few Presbyterian 
churches of Connecticut. It was organized 
a few years since, and has continued to the 
present time under the pastoral charge of 
the venerable Dr. Hewitt, whose name has 


been connected with the religious history. 


of New England for forty years. 

When Dr. Hewitt, who was formerly 
pastor of a Congregational church here, 
felt constrained, for the sake of truth and 
order, to unite with the Presbyterian 
Church, he was followed by an influential 
The result 
has been the establishment of a most inter- 
esting and important Presbyterian enter- 
prise in this beautiful and rapidly growing 
city. The congregation, though not yet 
large, is composed of excellent material, 
with families that any pastor might be 
grateful for, and with an intelligent and 
earnest bench of ruling elders. For several 
years Dr. Hewitt has felt his strength 
inadequate to the full labours of this field, 
and has pressed upon his session the im- 
portance of securing a successor. This 
they have just succeeded in doing, to the 
deep satisfaction of Dr. Hewitt, and with 
the unanimous voice of the congregation. 
They have called the Rev. H. G. Hins- 
dale of Philadelphia, and he has signified 
his willingness to accept the call, pending 
the action of Presbytery. 

The entire and hearty unanimity that 
has attended this call, under very peculiar 
circumstances, with reference to other can- 
didates, is an occasion of profound grati- 
tude, and, we may believe, a tuken of the 
Divine favour to this people. May the 
new pastor come in the fulness of the 
blessing of the gospel of Christ. He 
comes to an important field. He comes, 
we believe, to a united and devoted people. 
He comes with the cordial welcome and 
God-speed of the beloved father who is 
waiting to commit bis work into his hands. 
We can see but one thing, in human view, 
in the way of the future growth and pros- 
pects of this church. They are consider- 
ably in debt for their beautiful church 
edifice. How delightful an incident could 
the settlement of the pastor elect be inau- 
gurated with the announcement that the 
church was freed from debt! We trust 
that this will be so. We do not believe 
that the wealthy and large-hearted mem- 
bers of this church will suffer the young 
pastor’s heart to be oppressed and his 


of a church debt. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the 
Presbyterian Church has not paid earlier 
attention to the New Kagland field. She 
would have reaped the benefit of it; New 
England would have reaped the benefit of 
it; and the country would have reaped the 
benefit of it. And now the Southern field 
is closed to her, is it not worth her while 
to consider seriously and earnestly the 
claims of New England? kK. N 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA. 


The Presbytery of Susquehanna had quite 
a full meeting in Orwell, Pennsylvania, on 
the 26th ult., and transacted the usual 
routine of business with unanimity and dis- 
patch. The Rev. J. A. Rosseel, from the 
Presbytery of Winnebago, Wisconsin, was 
present, and was invited to sit as a corres- 
ponding member. Mr. Clarke Salmon, a 
licentiate of the Second Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, was also with us. Both of these 
brethren *we should like very much to re- 
tain among us, as we have abundant work 
to employ them. 

One of our licentiates, Mr. David Craft, 
arrived Wednesday evening from Harris- 


burg, and stated that he had been elected 


chaplain of a new regiment, to be formed 
of recent volunteers from Bradford county, 
and that Governor Curtin had stated in 
writing his readiness to confirm his election ; 
whereupon the Presbytery proceeded, ac- 
cording to his request, to examine him in 
theology, the sacraments, and Church Gov- 
ernment, preparatory to ordination as a 
chaplain. Said examination was sustained, 
and on Thursday, August 28th, the Presby- 


tery ordained Mr. David Craft, with a view 


But all ; 
| regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers. It 


to his appointment as chaplain to the 


was a solemn season. Mr. Craft requested 
the brethren to unite with his regiment in 
prayer on every Tuesday evening. May 
God hear their prayers. : 
STATED CLERK. 


READING THE BIBLE. 


I will answer for it, the longer you read 


the Bible, th ou will like it; it will 
nity of Sealkote, embracing both civil and 


military officers and magistrates, held a_ 


grow sweeter and sweeter; and the more 
you get into the spirit of it, the more you 
will get into the spirit of Christ.—J?v- 
Mut lite. | 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
VACATIONAL. 

‘‘Man made the city.” 
paving-stones, erewhile lying in the river- 
bed, moss-covered—the fish sporting around 
and hiding among, and the pure sparkling 
waters rippling over them—now packed 
together like patriot men in rebel prisons, 
dust or mire-covered, and groaning beneath 
carted merchandise or phetoned fashion, 
trampled on alike by the dignitaries and 
the dregs of society. Human hands trans- 
ferred those grey boulders from the river- 
bed to the street-bed. So say those mar- 
ble blocks and freestone fragments, rent 
through agency of gunpowder and steel, 
from their old home in the mountain side, 
and by man squared and built into the 
massive city walls. So also say the oblong 
bricks, taken from the field where, as na- 
tive clay, they upheld the green sward, 
with all that grew out of and fed on it, and 
through moulding manipulation and har- 
dening fire transferred to their new places 
in the climbing stories. 

Yes, man made the city, but God the 
country. What could man do in heaving 
the hills, and channelling the earth for the 
streams; what in building the forest, or 
weaving the verdant carpet of grass? Ool- 
lect the wisdom of the world in one great 
hall, and demand of it, at its own conveni- 
ence as to time, one little blade of grass, 
could it answer the demand? Is there sci- 
ence and art on earth adequate to the task? 
No. There is, then, more mind displayed 
in the construction of one little glass-blade 
than is possessed by all the men God ever 
created! Yes, (tod made the country. 

Who now will chide, if a jaded, half- 
smothered metropolite go into semi-ecstacies 


as he realizes the exchange he has tempo--. 


rarily made of the city side-walk for the 


soft grass-path, with wild flowers on either 


hand; exchange of the city enclosure where, 
to gain a view of a little patch of stars, or 
a few square feet of sky, he must hang his 
head back like a lady’s cloak-hood, for the 
country hillock, where, at a glance in any 
direction, half a hemisphere of sky opens 
to his view, with its fathomless depths of 
blue, or perhaps partially concealed by 
cumulous masses of cloud, so white as to 
remind him of angels’ robes, or so dark 
that they might well be vehicles of the 
wrath of God, or brilliant with hues that 
no painter ever imitated, nay, never could 
name or count, to say nothing of that sweet 
underspread of undulating field and plain, 
bounded by the distant mountains, and in- 
tersected by serpentine streams; exchange 
of the odours from reeking ditch, court, or 
cellar, for those with which the brisk air 
greets your brow as it comes in from its 
carousals among the hedge-rows where the 
wild rose blooms, and fields of new-mown 
hay and blossoming clover? How delicious 
the contrast between the sweltering evening 
in an atmosphere, most of which has passed 
through, no one knows how many of the 
surrounding seven hundred thousand pairs 
of lungs, your ears dinned the while with 
carriage rumble, and the nondescript com- 
bination of thunder and jingle from the 
street car, varied by the half-alive footfall 
of wanderers in quest of air to breathe, and 
the evening on the rural piazza, the rapid 
radiation from leaf and grass quickly meli- 
orating the temperature, and the ear greet- 
ed by the countless iteration of insect 
sounds, the katy-did, pro and con on the 
old charge about the bottle-breaking, and 
the merry cricket persistently rattling away 
on his one screeching string! 

It is one thing, in a costume approach- 
ing in simplicity that of Eden, mercury at 
ninety-nine and three-quarters in the shade, 
and rising, to coil yourself upon an arm- 
chair, in a home parlour, and essay a little 
converse with one of : 

“The great dead of old, 


The dead but seeptred sovrans who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns;” 


and quite another to attempt the same 
choice author upon an extemporaneous seat 
under the heavy shade of an old oak, with 
the birds whisking about overhead, and 
occasionally a young one tumbling out of 
his nest, before his time, into the grass at 
your feet; the husbandman’s scythe level- 
ling the grain around you; and over the 
fence the cattle browsing in the pasture. 
Then, the book laid aside, you go to the 


: _ brook, and now and then elevate a flounder- 
hands weakened by the continued anxiety |\j 


ing fish into a medium more etherial, 
though perhaps to him less satisfactory 
than that in which he was born. Or, if 
affected with the Lepidopteral fever, you 
with your insect net transfer a butterfly to 
the calm repose of your entomological 
‘‘collection,”’ from that harassing state of 
incertitude, where he is any moment liable 
to give a receipt with his life, to any dun- 
ning bird who may take a fancy to send in 
his bill. Now, you take a sail on the crisp 
waters; apd now you bound along behind 
a pair of rural Rosinantes, over a rough 
road, in a springless farmer’s wagon. 

Then, too, in the country you find the 
quaint old superstitions in all their fresh- 
ness—the old witch-antidote; the infallible 
horse-shoe over the barn-door ; the capsized 
salt-cellar, betokening you know not what 
capsising in your business or family affairs; 
seeing the moon over the left shoulder; 
planting in a certain stage of the moon, to 
please her ladyship Diana; setting locust 
fence-posts in certain methods, in which 
case they last for ever, as one declared he 
had demonstrated, for he had tried two 
successive sets in that way. “There!” ex- 
claimed a member of our excellent land- 
lady’s family; ‘that loaf of bread has split 
in baking, and now we shall hear of a 
death before it is eaten; Vil put that 
on the table the first one.” Curiously 
enough, before the next meal-time came, the 
death of a neighbour was announced! 

In the same vicinity the following oc- 
curred:—A young couple, affianced for the 
journey of life, were one evening leaning 
over the under-half of one of those old- 
fashioned double-doors, looking out into 
the moonlight, when the maiden exclaimed, 
«‘Look there! I see myself there under 
that tree!’ Her lover could see nothing. 
She persisted, and when the vision with- 
drew, and she was convinced that it had 
been invisible to her friend, she became 
depressed in spirit, and on to the middle 


of the following day found herself involun- 
tarily humming, «And must this body a 


About the middle of the after- | ait 
. ; | there had been twenty millions cote 
noon, being sleds iu ber instead of two, they would have dictated 


die,” Xe. 


startled by a peal of thunder. As the 
storm advanced she became more dis- 
turbed in mind, and, going down stairs, 
joined the family. She had, however, 
hardly seated herself, when a flash of 
lightning kindled the house in a wild 
glare, and as the echoing thunder rolled 


So say those | 


away, they found her body upon the floor a 


lifeless corpse! We give the story as it 
was given us, and it is doubtless a sub- 
stantial narration of facts, whatever inter- 
pretation of them we may adopt as the 
most rational. 

But the chapter upon country curiosities 
and felicities is a long one, and we must 
close near the beginning. Upsi.on. 


NOTHING BUT LEAVES. 


Nothing but leaves; the spirit grieves 
; Over a wasted life; 
- Sins committed while conscience slept, 
Promises made, but never kept. 
Hatred, babble and strife, 
Nothing but leaves. 


Nothing but leaves; no garnered sheaves 
Of life’s fair ripened grain; 
Words, idle words for earnest deeds. 
We sow our seeds, lo! tares and weeds, 
To reap, with toil and pain, 
Nothing but leaves. 


Nothing but leaves; memory weaves 
No veil to cover the past. 
As we return our weary way, 
Counting each lost and misspent day, 
We find sadly at last 
Nothing but leaves. 


And shall we meet the Master so— 
Bearing our withered leaves? 
The Saviour looks for perfect fruit; 
We stand before Him, humbled, mute, 
Waiting the word He breathes, 
‘‘ Nothing but leaves?” 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN LONDON. 


The London Weekly Review, edited by 
the celebrated Peter Bayne, thus speaks of 
the growth of Presbyterianism in the me- 
tropolis : 

A shrewd Scot, who can keep his eyes 
open to what is around him, and who has 
mother wit to form an intelligent opinion 
on what he sees, compares his recollection 
of what Presbyterianism in Kngland was 
some five-and twenty years ago, with what 
English Presbyterianism has now become. 
The contrast is striking. At the former 
date, the Evangelical Presbyterians of Eng- 
land were a few gaunt Scotchmen, who, in 
pulpit and in pew, recalled the utmost un- 
couthness, and represented only the third- 
rate intellect of their country. It seemed 
never to dawn upon themselves, and it cer-. 
tainly never dawned upon Kovlishmen, that 
their Presbyterianism could be any thing 
but a miserable offshoot from the Presbyte- 
rianism of Scotland. Their few starveling 
congregations served principally the end of 
permitting the Presbyterianism of the fa- 
thers, warranted to last for one generation, 
to exhale insensibly from the minds of their 
children. They clung to the “auld kirk” 
with piteous devotion, strong—we mean 
weak—in the faith that the soil of this 
England, nourishing its lordly oaks of the 
Church and its goodly olives of Dissent, 
could not afford sustenance for one poor 
thistle. All this has changed. The Pres- 
byterian congregations in Kngland are num- 
bered by hundreds. There are among them 
three shades of difference, distinguishable 
by Scotch eyes, but which our English 
readers will hardly appreciate. The Cum- 
mingites, first of all, connect themselves 
with the Established Church of Scotland. 
They have Dr. Cumming, an eloquent, phi- 
lanthropic, and active divine, who keeps 
them to some extent in the public eye, but 
their congregations are few and far between. 
Next come the United Presbyterians, repre- 
senting the union formed between two se- 
ceding bodies of Presbyterians in Scotland, 
and now rapidly increasing in England. 
They are still formally connected with the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
Last, but not least, there are the English 
Presbyterians, numbering in their ranks 
Dr. James Hamilton, the praise of whose 
rare genius and apostoli¢ picty is in all the 
churches at home and abroad, and Dr. 
Thomas McCrie, a vigorous and successful 


author in Church history. These are the 


Euglish Presbyterians, pure and simple. 
They have waved their affectionate and 
friendly, but decisive, farewell to the Free 
Church of Scotland, which most exactly 
agrees with their tenets; they have estab- 
lished a Theological Seminary of their own; 
and the increase in their numbers, and their 
growing prosperity in every respect, evincé 
that they have been discreet, as well as 
valiant, in throwing themselves frankly 
upou the sympathies of Koglishmen. In 
London alone there are twenty-four con- 
gregations naming themselves, par e.ccel- 
lence, English Presbyterians. 

It is obvious that these three sections of 
the Evangelical Presbyterian Church in 
Kiugland ought to unite. We said there are 
minute differences between them, but they 
are of those kinds which loom largely on the 
eye only when seen through mists clothing 
Scottish mountains. The Knglish Presby- 
terians and the Cummingites declared that, 
when Government satisfies all their demands, 
and requests the honour of endowing them, 
they will take this request into most favour- 
able consideration. ‘The United Presbyte- 
rians avow that if State endowments were 
offered them, they would at once decline to 
accept them. Is not that a notable differ- 
ence to keep apart two or three branches of 
the Church of Christ? Were the sky to 
fall, say the one party, we should not catch 
a single lark; when the sky falls, say the 
other, we shall perhaps catch and roast a 
few. Might not the question of lark catch- 
ing be in these circumstances conveniently 
adjourned? On the answer they might 


' respectively give to an abstract hypothetical 
"question, a question for which they will un- 


doubtedly have to wait until the Greek 
kalends, turns the sole difference of opinion 
which prevents Evangelical Presbyterians 
of Kogland from ranging themselves under 
one banner. In Canada and Australia, in 
both of which colonies there are flourishing 
Presbyterian churches, union has been ef- 
fected between sections differing as those 
we have described differ in Mnogland. Apart 
from difficulties of arrange nent, there is no 
cause whatever why this example should not 
be followed in Kaogland. There is, in fact, 
less than no cause. If we read Presbyte- 
rianism aright, it attaches high importance 
to the unity of the Church. What to Con- 
gregationalists would be a mere question of 
order, is to Presbyterians a question of duty. 
By that theory of the Church which they 
profess to draw from Scripture, the Church 
in every nation ought to be one; and we sub- 
mit that the bounds of unity are indicated, 


_not by connections which a body of Chris- 


tians may have with a church in another 


' country, but by the limits by which Provi- 


dence has marked off country from country. 
We have great respect for Scotchmen and 
We have no doubt that if 


law (with an amendment or two, we trust, 
in the law of marriage,) to Kurope from the 
Castle Rock of Edinburgh. But we have, 
we confess, no patience with those Presby- 
terians in England who cannot avert their 
wistful gaze from Scotland. Why, Presby- 


terianism was in Kaogland before it was in 


Scotland. John Knox was a chaplain to 
Kdward VL. And English Presbyterianism 
was, in some respects, a vobler thing than 
Scotch Presbyterianism. In doctrine it was 
as orthodox; in ritual, if we take Baxter as 
its representative, it threw wider the bands 
of Christian liberty. But whether it is from 
Geneva or from Scotland that the seed of 
Presbyterianism comes, we pray only that 
the plant should strike its roots downward, 
and lift its head upward, as native to the 
English soil. The most skilful growers of 
flax and wheat know that it is a good thing - 
to import the seed; but though the seed is 
brought from Sweden or Hun ry the flax 
and wheat are none the less Lisl or Eng- 
lish. 

For Presbyterianism, boldly avowing itself 
English, there would be a, welcome in Epg- 
land. Merely as an ancient form of Church 
Government, approved by a large number 
of the greatest divines that have ever lived 
adopted at this moment by many millions of 
earnestly religious men throughout the world, 
and which has played a memorable, though ia 
some sense melancholy, part in the history 
of their country, it would be looked upon 
with respect by Englishmen. For those, 
also, who dislike the aristocracy of the 
Church, and shrink from the democracy of 
Dissent, it would afford the refuge of a tem- 
perate Christian republic. But it is not ig 
be expected that patriotic Englishmen shoul 
be enthusiastic for a “‘Scotch” Church ; and 
the best augury of Presbyterian success in 
England is, that there is now an English 
Presbyterian Church, educating English 
ministers, and taking its place among Kng- 
lish institutions. 


DR. BETHUNE’S FUNERAL. 


Ireneus, in the New York Observer, thus 
describes the scene at the burial of Dr. 
Bethune: 


It was at the close of a lovely September 
day when the procession reached Greenw 
Cemetery. The tomb, to which it pursue 
its mournful way, was in the most pictur-: 
esque portion of the grounds. On a hill- 
side that slopes to a lake, in the middle of 
which a fountain leaps and falls, surrounded: 
by lofty forest trees, and among them white 
marble monuments marking the repose of, 
the dead, here on this hillside the proces- 
sion rested, and found the open tomb. At. 
the head of it stood Chaucellor Ferris, an 
on either side of him the officiating minis- 
ters aud the bearers, many of them the. 
most venerable and distinguished of the 
clergy, in their pulpit gowns, with white 
scarfs, their gray heads uncovered, and 
reverently bowed as the Chancellor read the. 
words of Holy Writ, and the body of our 
departed brother was lowered into the tomb,, 
and laid with his parents, and his grand., 
mother, Isabella Graham. The sun was, 
just setting. Italy rarely, if ever, sees a 
more glorious sunset. Its last rays lingered 
in sympathy with us, as we wept that the’ 
light of our friend’s face, and voice, and’ 
love, like the sun, was going out in the 
darkness of the grave; but when we heard. 
the rapturous words, ‘‘This mortal shall put 
on immortality;” “I am the resurrection 
and the life,’ we saw him rising and soar-,; 
ing, not on the wings of seraphic eloquence, , 
but clothed in white raiment, with palms of 
triumph in his hand, before the throne of, 
God and the Lamb, a glorified body and 
soul, rejoicing with the Redeemer and the 
redeemed in his Father’s house. 


CITY AND TOWN. 


In no part of our country can a higher; 
refinement, a more genial and delicate . 
hospitality, and a larger enjoyment of, . 
what is best in our human life, be. 
found, than in some of our older large 
towns or lesser cities. Who that has 
visited Chambersburg, Lancaster, Reading, 
Hagerstown, and Winchester, (before the: 
fall of Virginia,) will doubt the truth of . 
this? The polish of the city is united with 
the frankness of the country. Nowhere is . 
really good preaching more appreciated, . 
and the miserable humbug, which flares . 
and flourishes in cities, is at once stamped _ 
with reprobation in these towns. The 
church music is better, not “finer,” than , 
that of the city. It has more life, more | 
nature, more devotion in it, than that of 
the great city. People are less mechanical, 
more spontaneous than those of the city. 
There is less display, and more heartiness, | 
People are happier; life is less feverish, — 
less rapid, endures longer, is more reflective, 
and more open to the power of religion. | 
The pastor comes more closely to the peo- 
ple. The city pastor is more the boast and © 
pride of the congregation; the pastor of | 
the town more the object of the love and 
reverence of the people. The pastor of the 
church in the town is midway between the 
temptation to inertness, which often exists 
in rural churches, and the competition, the 
incitements to ambition, and all the influ- 
ences of the city, which wear away the body | 
and rob the soul of its health, in the case 
of the pulpit favourites of the hour. He 
escapes the danger of fossilization, and the 
no less great peril of a stimulation which 
destroys what it seems to make strong — 
Lutheran. 


A PRAYING WHEEL. 


We went over the monastery, which | 
was just the church of Gorooguntal over 
again, on a large scale. Amongst other 
things, we were shown with great pride 
a monster praying wheel; the cylinder 
was at least ten feet in height, and five 
or six feet in diameter, and it was hard 
work for two priests to turn it. These 
praying cylinders were the great feature of 
the place, and were of all sizes; the small- 
est were about the size of humming-tops, 
and resemble that toy in shape. They are 
called chos-khor, and are carried in the 
lamah’s right hand—the handle being the 
axis on which they revolve. They turn at 
the slightest movement; and as each revo- 
lution counts as one prayer, it is easy to 
carry on an animated conversation, and get 
through any amount of prayers to Boodh at 
the same time. Others, a little longer, 
were placed in shelves along the walls, — 
about the height of a man’s waist. The 
pious, in passing, always give those a 
twirl. But the most perfect specimen of 
this business-like way of getting over their 
spiritual duties, practised by the Boodhists 
of Ladak, was a little water-mill, which we 
noticed a short time after, near a village. 
The stream turned the mill-wheel, which 
was nothing more or less than a prayer 
cylinder, and revolved unceasingly; as long 
as the stream flowed on, so long would its 
devotions last. Unlike a “‘friar of orders 
grey,” apt to fall asleep over hif beads, and 
to shirk the number of aves which have 
been bargained for, this charming little 
mechanical contrivance never stopped to 
take breath, never slept, never left off for 
meals, but prayed continuously, and all 
‘‘free, gratis, for nothing.” He was cer- 
tainly no fool, whatever else he may have 
been, who invented the praying Ba 
Travels in Ladak, Tartary, and Kasomair. 


| By Lieutenant-Colonel Torrens. 
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SATURDAY, September 20, 1862. 


_ PRAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Arrernoon Meetina. 
Arrangement for Scptember. 

_. Fourth Thursday—Spring Garden Church, 
Eleventh street, above Spring Garden. Sub- 


ject—‘* Household Religion.” 
‘Time of meeting—Four o'clock, P. M. 


A Timez ror PRrayveR.—We are advised 
that the loyal Christians of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, have taken steps to establish a Union 
Prayer-meeting, where all may unite in 
prayer to God for our common country. 


. This seews to be a want of the times. If 
» there ever was a time in the history of our 
-Jand when prayer should be uorestrained, 


it is now. Would it not be well for Chris- 
tians in every city, town, and village of the 
North, to take immediate steps to establish 
prayer-meetings for the Union? Who will 
begin? | 
Proresson YERKES.—The Rev. Ste- 
phen Yerkes, Professor in Danville (Ken- 
tucky) Seminary, is now in the neighbour- 
He left Danville 
shortly after it was taken possession of by 
the Confederate forces, under the partisan 
leader Morgan. He informs us that the 
studies in the Theological Seminary are 
mecessarily suspended, and that they will 
not be resumed until peace is again restored 
to that part of the State of Kentucky. Pro- 
fessor Yerkes, during his stay in the East, 
would be glad to serve any church wishing 
a temporary supply for their pulpit, and we 
heartily commend him asa preacher and 
pastor, to all the churches wishing such a 
supply for their pulpits. His present ad- 
dress is Hatboro, Montgomery county, Pa. 

A Derenper Asroap.—The Rev. Mr. 
Watts, of Philadelphia, now in Ireland, has 
published in the Banner of Ulster a calm 
and well-written defence of our country and 
Government, in reply to the numerous as- 
saults which are made upon us abroad. 
The matter of his article, of course, is not 
new on this side of the Atlantic, but we 
sre glad to see that he is standing up for 
the cause of righteousness, good order, and 
good government, in the midst of communi- 
ties where it costs something now to be a 
loyal American. -We do not suppose that 
his words will cause great changes in public 
opinion abroad, but it is well always to put 
in a protest against injustice, and false 
opinions, and judgments which have no 
foundation but in prejudice or ignorance. 

DeLAwaRE SratE Bisre Society.— 
This venerable organization celebrated its 
Fiftieth Anniversary in the Presbyterian 
church (Rev. Dr. Spotswood’s) at Newcastle, 
on the 11th inst., Hon. Willard Hall in 
the chair. The entire State was explored 
and supplied with God’s word from house 
to house two years since. The Society bas 
recently been engaged in furnishing books 
for Sunday-schools and for the soldiers, and 
much interest is felt in the work. The 
State Bible Society has had a long career 
of usefulness, and is still engaged in its 
great work. Among the other similar asso- 
ciations in the State is the Female Bible 
Society of Newoastle, which for forty years 
has been engaged in diligent, successful 
effort for the diffusion of God’s word. Ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. J. Dicker- 
son, Rev. Dr. Sheldon, and Dr. Cummings, 
of Smyrna. 

A New Book —The Harpers have in 


_press a new book, by the late Dr. Bethune. 


It is the «Life of His Mother,” widow of 
Divie Bethune, Esq., and daughter of Isa- 
bella Graham. It was the last literary 
labour of Dr. Bethune, and was finished 
just previous to his departure to Europe, 
where he died. It will be a volume of 
great interest. 

THE DIFFERENCE.—It is painful to read 
what distinguished Southern men have said 
in past time concerning the value of the 
Union, and the consequences of its disrup- 
tion, and then remember how fully they 
have committed themselves to this fearful 
deed. Here is what the late Dr. Thornwell 
said in a sermon preached in 1850. 

‘To suppose that in the present state of 
the world, when the bottomless pit seems to 
have been opened, and every pestilential 
vapour tainting the atmosphere, we could 
enter upon the experiment of framing a 
new constitution without danger, 1s to arro- 
gate a wisdom to ourselves to which the 
progress, in some sections of the land, shows 
we are not entitled. I cannot disguise the 
conviction that the dissolution of this Union, 
as a political question, is the most momen- 
tous which can be proposed in the present 
condition of the world. Our glory has de- 

rted—the spell is broken, whenever we 
econ divided among ourselves. Ichabod 


may then be written upon our walls, and 


the clock of the world will be put back for 
ages and centuries. It is not extravagant 
to fancy that we can see the unborn millions 
of our own descendants uniting with count- 


-less multitudes of the friends of liberty in 


all climes, in fervent supplications for the 
salvation of the American Union.” 


SYSTEMATIC BENEVOLENCE. 

HERE is an impression abroad in the 
3 Church, to which utterance has some- 
times been given in various Church assem- 
blies, that what is called the Scheme of 


Systematic Benevolence has failed to ac- 


complish the results which were anticipated, 
and that the Church will have to resort 
again to methods for raising funds for its 
various schemes which had been abandon- 
ed. A writer in the Foreign Missionary 
for September gives us the result of a care- 
ful investigation of this subject, as far as 
the Board of Foreign Missions is concerned, 
and of a comparison between it and methods 
formerly in use. His general conclusion 
is as follows: 

‘‘Gathering a general conclusion from 


. these remarks, it is this:—The subject of 


systematic benevolence, so far as the For- 
eign Board is concerned, is not in a dis- 
couraging state. It has made progress, 
great progress, in twenty years. For this 
let us thank God. Its not having made 
better progress can be accounted for with- 
out weakening our faith in the policy now 
adopted by the Church, as it is owing to 
causes which this policy does not create, 
and which the system of paid agency ser- 
vice would not much, if at all, change. 
There is room, however, for greater zeal in 
this work of the Lord, on the part of both 
office-bearers and members of the Church. 
There is need of the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, and these are promised in answer to 
the prayers of the people of God. There is 
much in the present condition of the world, 
and there is very much in the present con- 
dition of our beloved country, and also in 
the dealings of our Heavenly Father with 
his children in these days—a discipline 
which we all feel deeply, that should turn 
our thoughts more and more to Christ and 
his kingdom, at once our refuge and the 
object of our life’s best labours.”’ 


ISRAEL AND AMERICA. 
SRAEL was early forewarned that, se- 
lected as they were as a peculiar people, 
their distinctive privileges were suspended 
on their own conduct. The promises of 
God’s favour to them were conditional, 
which might, or wight not be realized, as 
they should shape their own destiny. It 
was a sheer folly in them to rely on merely 
having Abraham as their father, for how- 
ever honourable the ancestry, or however 
dignified in being a chosen people, it might 
be nullified by their failure to live up to 
their privileges. How God intended to 
treat them as a nation, may be found re- 
corded in the twenty-sixth chapter of Le- 
viticus. It embraces the terms of his 
pational covenant with them. If they 
ehould do so and go, then he would not be 
found wanting in conferring on them pecu- 


liar blessings; but if their conduct should — 
be found, either in private collections or 


be rebellious, their chastisements should be 
of a very marked charecter. ‘If ye walk 
in my statutes, and keep my command- 
ments, and do them,” then your national 
glory shall be unprecedented, and your 
prosperity unparalleled. The earth shall 
be fruitful, enemies powerless, life and 
health secure, and every privilege, per- 
sonal, social, and public, perpetuated. All 
depended on their obedience and piety. 
The reverse of all this was as explicitly 
threatened, if they should fail in their 
obedience. “But if ye will not hearken 
unto me, and will not do all these com- 
mandments,” then “I will set my face 
against you, and ye shall be slain before 
your enemies; they that hate you shall reign 
over you; and ye shall flee when none 
pursueth.” «And if ye will not be re- 
formed by me, by these things, but will 
walk contrary unto me, then will I walk 
contrary unto you, and will punish you; 
and I will bring a sword upon you, that 
shall avenge the quarrel of my covenant.” 
‘And I will make your cities waste, and 
bring your sanctuaries unto desolation.” 
These constitute but a portion of the evils 
which should befall them, threatened too 
by a God that could not lie. We know 
bow fully they were brought to pass. 
Israel failed on its part, and the result has 
shown how fearful was the retribution. 
Now, although God’s covenant with his 
ancient people was in some points pecu- 
liar, we have no doubt that God has im- 
pliedly entered into a covenant with our 
American nation, whose main features are 
similar. His word of promise is unaltered, 
and his word of threatening is the same. 
Every blessing is secured, if we maintain 
our religious integrity. But to forsake 
him, is to court and provoke the thunders 
of hiswrath. We have often heard it said, 
in our present perilous position, that we are 


a young nation, which has a great destiny 


in the future; that God has made it an asy- 
lum of the oppressed of all nations; that he 
has greatly prospered it; that in the present 
struggle it maintains the right; that it is 
contending fur the very nationality which 
God has given it; and hence that its final 
triumph is certain. This is all true; but 
there underlies all this a very important 
question—hbave we maintained our fealty 
to God? Have we not grievously sinned, 
by forgetting the giver of all our mercies; 
and by our ingratitude, pride, end hard- 
ness of heart, forfeited all our privileges? 
Have not these very privileges made us 
haughty, instead of calling forth our de- 
voutest gratitude? - Have we not foolishly 
imagined, that by our own power we have 
builded up this great Republic? Have we 
not fallen into many sins, which may well 
be called national? This admitted, it be- 
comes a serious inquiry whether, as a na- 
tion, we have repented, and returned to the 
Lord. If we are humbled under our chas- 
tisements, and recognize the divine hand in 
them, we may confidently hope that God 
will return to us, and secure us against the 
wrath of our enemies. Then may we tri- 
umphantly say, “The Lord reigns, and we 
shall not be moved.”’ Our nationality shall 
be perpetuated through coming generations, 
not so much by buman wisdom and military 
heroism, as by the blessing of Him who 
can confound the counsels of our enemies, 
and counteract their most sagacious plans. 


BIBLIOMANIA. 


A N interesting volume, called the Book- 
Hunter, has lately fallen into our 
hands, filled with very pleasant matter con- 
cerning a harmless and not very, numerous 
class of men, whose passion is a peculiar 
one, but hurtful neither to Church or State, 
and incidentally profitable to all literary 
men. It is the class of book-collectors, or, 
as he entitles them in one of the chapters 
of his general essay, ‘‘mighty book-hunt. 
ers’ —hibliomaniacs, to use the sounding, 
scholastic term, which the Greek language 
has furnished for them. The curious habits 
and peculiar fancies of this class of men 
are well described, and incidentally much 
information is given concerning the objects 
of these men’s passion, the rare or celebra- 
ted books which they were wont to hunt 
after with so much zeal, and hoard with so 
much care. 

The division of labour which is so per- 
ceptible a feature in our modern society, 
obtains also among this unworldly and se- 
cluded class of men. Only the division is 
made among them very much by the caprice 
or fancy of the various persons visited by 
this interesting malady. There are some 
who collect books of ballads; some who are 
eager for editions in which curious or ludi- 
crous typographical blunders are found; 
some for editions celebrated for beauty and 
careful editing, such as the Elzevir Classics ; 
some careful only concerning editions of 
one particular author, as Shakspeare; and 
others whose zeal is exhausted in collec- 
tions of famous criminal trials, causes celé- 
bres, as the French say. A singular freak 
made Junot, one of Napoleon’s fighting 
marshals, famous among the unwarlike 
hunters of books. With great diligence 
and zeal he set himself to gather a vellum 
library, that is, a library of books printed 
on vellum, and so costly and rare was the 
collection, that one work, a Didot Horace, 
was sold after his death for seven hundred 
dollars. The late Dr. Bethune had a li- 
brary of five hundred volumes on Angling, 
in which every scrap of Walton’s writing 
on the subject is carefully gathered up. 
Perhaps the most singular form of this 
mania is the zeal of some in hunting down 
books with remarkable typographical mis- 
takes. Among these an edition of the 
Vulgate, published by order of Pope Sixtus 
V., is famous. It swarms with errors. 
Wodrow, the historian of the Scotch 
Church, though the minister of a seclud- 
ed parish, left an immense collection of 
pamphlets, broadsides, pasquinades, and 
other fugitive pieces of his day, while 
others have bequeathed equally large “col- 
lections of the caricatures of their times. 

It is possible that many regard this 
hobby as one which very few wise men will 
choose to ride. It must be said, however, 
in behalf of the men who are smitten with 
this passion, that incidentally their dili- 
gence has been fruitful of important re- 
sults. The great libraries of the world are 
generally aggregates of the smaller collec- 
tions of industrious book-hunters. As 


these depart, their treasures are borne into 
the great storehouse, whence they go no 
more out, but become the property of the 
great guild of scholars. Private zeal is 
thus made tributary to public benefit, and 
the hands of modern readers turn over 
leaves which have been carefully kept for 
them by men who were probably regarded 
in their own day as harmless enthusiasts, 
much wondered at, or laughed at, by the 
keen, shrewd worldlings of the time. The 
accumulation of money is, after all, not 
the highest effort of human wisdom. 

It will also serve to secure for.the race 
of book-hunters some kindly consideration 
at the hands of Christian men, to know 
that their pursuit has kept for us rare edi- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures, and assisted 
thus to preserve the purity and correctness 
of the sacred text. We suppose that there 
have been very few editions of the Bible 
published, of which some copies are not to 


public libraries. The book-hunter’s curi- 
osity has ecented them out in strange 
places, and while the edition to which they 
belonged has perished in the using, they 
remain for the scholars, critics, and proof- 
readers, of succeeding generations. It 


serves also to exemplify the imperial rule 


of the Bible, its power to command into its 
service the labours of widely different men, 
and to make them instruments in its per- 
petuation: and diffusion, to see a class of 
men, whose pursuit is but a fancy or a 
freak, becoming in time a passion, tbus 
made to be keepers and guards of the Book 
whose words are to endure when every 
other book shall have perished, and the 
great libraries of the world become rubbish. 


FIGHTING AND PRAYING. 


NE thing becomes very evident in the 
prosecution of the war in which the 
country is engaged, and that is, that pub- 
lic attention and confidence turn constantly 
more and more to those leaders, on each 
side, who are known to be religious men. 


~The man who prays, and then goes out to 


‘ 


must be discomfitted and disgraced. 


fight, is looked upon as a man to be feared, 
especially when set against Generals who 
go into action cursing their Maker, or 
with their brains muddled with intoxicat- 
ing drink. It is a confession of the power 
of religion to clarify the mind, to purify 
the motives, and to sustain the heart of 
man in great and perilous straits, and to 
fit men to be leaders of their fellows in 
dificult and important enterprises, which 
is most valuable, because it is an unforced, 
sincere testimony. 

We are happy to believe, also, that there 
are Generals in the field who are willing to 
look beyond all the political causes of the 
present contest, and to admit and feel that 
this nation is suffering the penalties of 
God’s violated laws, and can expect deliv- 
erance only by penitence and submission. 
A chaplain in the United States army 
writes that he heard one distinguished 
General saying to another, “This country 
has forgotten God; and no country that 
forgets God can prosper.”’ These words 
are significant words. Christians and 
Christian ministers are wont to be sneered 
at when they attribute public disasters and 
sorrows to God’s overruling hand, punish- 
ing national sins and crimes. Too often 
these words are regarded as cant, or the mere 
utterances of sanctimoniousness. We are 
glad, therefore, to hear from lips which 
have the dust of battle on them the con- 
fession, that this nation “has forgotten 


God,’’ and that in this fact there is a suf- | 


ficient reason for the sudden and terrible 
blight of our prosperity. We do not be- 
lieve that this General will fight less 
bravely, or lead his men less sagaciously, 
because he believes that ‘the heavens do 
rule,” while we are sure that one who thus 
acknowledges God, and his direct rule over 
the nation, and is ready to confess the sins 
of his nation, will be likely to meet the 
favour of God, and secure success in all 
his plans for his country’s defence. 

But it will not do that generals and men 
of mark shall thus be brought to acknow- 
ledge God’s supremacy, and the nation’s 
sinfulness. These feelings must pervade 
the entire people, and be especially visible 
in the Church of God. We may speculate 
as we please about the political tenets which 
have led to the present contest—we may 
discuss coolly or passionately the mistakes 
of generalsk—we may frame schemes to 
crush the rebellion, but there stands out 
above all things else, one reason which 
Christians should lay to heart, and which 
they should penitently acknowledge, to wit, 
that “this nation has forgotten God.” 
When the controversy which God has with 
us is settled, we may look for the day 
when the breaches among ourselves will be 
healed. | 


ALARMS OF WAR. 


HE thousand reports of rebel invasion 
have at length disturbed the quietude 

of Philadelphia. Hitherto it has enjoyed 
an exemption so complete, that no one en- 
tering it would suppose, from what appear- 
ed, that the country was plunged in a 
grievous war. Business has been prosecu- 
ted with the usual eagerness, the streets 
crowded with the industrious, and the gay 
votaries of fashion, places of amusement 
resorted to, and although all were eager 
for news, none had anticipated the possi- 
bility that the war might be brought to our 
own doors. Suddenly it was announced 
that the rebels had crossed the Potomac, 
had seized Frederick, and were directing 
their course to the Pennsylvania line, for 
the purpose of invading the State. Harris- 
burg and Philadelphia were reported to be 
the objects of attack. The intelligence was 
of a very contradictory character, and on this 
very account, perhaps, caused more alarm 
among the timid, while the excitable and 
imaginative depicted the horrors of invasion 
in the most vivid colours. One good ef- 
fect, however, was observable; the staid 
and patriotic were awakened to a sense of 
their individual responsibility in this war 
as a matter of personal concern, and were 
stirred up to preparation to meet its issues, 
whatever they might be. Thousands en- 
rolled themselves at the call of the State 
authorities, and the movement is still pro- 
ceeding. It is a matter of regret, however, 
that native born Pennsylvanians have been 
found who sneered at these preparations, 


-and did not attempt to conceal their grati- 


fication that the administration of the coun- 
try were likely to find themselves hopelessly 
hampered, little reflecting that such an 
event would compromise the national repu- 
tation not only, but the very national exist- 
ence. Asa nation, we must meet this re- 
bellion and suppress it, or, as a nation, we 
Now 
is the time for true hearts and sturdy blows, 
if we would not be subjected to the abject 
humiliation of being dictated to and con- 
trolled by asection of the country thorough- 
ly imbued with the spirit of uncompromising 
despotism. The North must be aroused as 
one man, and the resolve must be, the 
country shall be preserved one and indivisi- 
ble. May the God of nations so order 
events as to effect this desirable result. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THB PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Visit to Newport—Hospital— Dr. Edwards the 
Right Man in the Right Place—Funeral of 
General Stevens—An Incident connected with 
his Death—Excitement—Need of a ‘‘dis- 
patcher’’— Return of Absentees from the City 


—The First Sacrament in a New Mission |. 


Church—Sword Presentation to Admiral 
Foote—Commercial. 


New York, September 16, 1862. 
Messrs. Editors—I spent the last week at 


Newport, Rhode Island, and have, of course, 


not had my eye so closely upon things in 
this city; but as I am now fairly domiciled 
here, I expect to be able hereafter to keep 
you posted in regard to matters in this city, 
and north and east of it. Whilst at New- 
port, I visited the hospital at Portsmouth 
Grove. I was happy to find it under the 
superintendance of wy friend, Dr. Edwards, 
surgeon, United States Army, a gentleman 
of noble Christian impulses, kindly affec- 
tions, and high professional skill, and ad- 


‘ministrative energy. Previous to the break- 


ing out of the rebellion he had been sta- 
tioned for several years at Washington 
city, where, in addition to the faithful 


discharge of his official duties, he was 


zealous, indefatigable, and liberal, in fur- 
thering the cause of Christ. He was a rul- 
ing elder in the Seventh Street Presbyterian 
Church—a colony from old F Street. If 
we had more such high-minded Christian 
surgeons, our poor sick and wounded sol- 
diers would be better cared for. 

There are twenty-five hundred sick and 
wounded in this hospital. Extensive hos- 
pital barracks have been erected, and every 
effort made to secure comfort to the brave 
sufferers. 

On Wednesday, one of the most impres- 
sive pageants ever witnessed in Newport 
occurred—the funeral solemnities of the 
gallant General Stevens, slain in the same 
battle (Chantilly) with the brave Kearney. 
The manner of General Stevens’ death was 
singularly glorious. Perceiving that if the 
enemy were not driven back, they would 
gain possession of an important baggage 
train, he determined to attack them with 
the 88th Highlanders. As they advanced 
a scathing fire met them, and the colour- 
sergeant, Sandy Campbell, a grizzled old 
Scotchman, was wounded. The men fal- 
tered. Stevens seized the colours with his 
own hand. ‘For God’s sake! General,”’ 
said Sandy, ‘don’t you take the colours; 
they’ll shoot you!” me the colours! 
If they don’t follow me now, they never 
will. We are all Highlanders. Follow, 
Highlanders!’ At this juncture his son, 
Hazzard Stevens, was wounded, and cried 
out to his father as he fell. «I can’t at- 
tend to you now, Hazzard. 
Thompson, see to my boy. [Torward, my 
Highlanders!” They did follow; but a 
ball soon pierced their General’s temple, 
and he fell instantly dead. As I gazed 
upon his coffined corpse, and saw the horrid 
death-wound in his noble temple, 1 am not 
ashamed to confess that my tears gushed, 
and a bitter sentiment of hatred to this 
fell rebellion grew intense in my heart. 
Young Stevens, wounded and weak, was 


brought to Newport on the day of the | 


funeral, but could not be out. The body 
lay in state, in the capitol, under a guard 
of honour, detailed from ‘the ancient and 
honourable artillery,” until two o’clock, 
when avast cortege of military and civilians 
bore it to its home in the cemetery. As 
the long procession moved, to the Dead 
March in Saul, it presented a very solemn 
spectacle. O! let the prayer be more 
earnestly and importunately offered, ««God 
shield the brave!” 

Our city, like your own, has been in- 
tensely excited since the rebels crossed the 
Potomac, and increased activity has been 
put forth to hurry on men to the seat of 
war. Yet we see too many uniforms, and 
too many shoulder-straps, loitering around 
the hotels, or sauntering along Broadway. 
There seems to be need of what the railroad 
men would call a military dispatcher’— 
with authority to see to it that forces are 
sent off, at least, to camps for drill, instead 
of loitering around the doggeries, as too 
many do. I am apprehensive that the high 
bounty paid has had a tendency to tempt 
into the ranks too many men of desperate 
character, who will prove unreliable in the 
hour of trial. Of one regiment that march- 
ed through one of our streets, some thirty 
were hors du combat with bad whisky, and 


had to be arrested on their march; and of 


others it might be truly sung, 
«I saw them on their winding way.” 


But these evils seem inseparable from the 
dreadful condition of war. 

The cold weather of last week caused a 
general stampede from the watering-places 
and other resorts to which our citizens had 
repaired. Steamboats and rail-cars were 
crowded with the returning. The city is 
filling up—chburches are more fully attend- 
ed, pastors are resuming their labours, and 
things are assuming their autumnal phase. 

The interesting missionary church in 
Throop Avenue, Brooklyn, which I men- 
tioned in a former letter, is in a very flour- 
ishing condition. I attended the first com- 
munion held in it, on last Sabbath. The 
Rev. J. D. Wells, of Williamsburg, from 
whose church it is a colony, administered the 
ordinance, assisted by your correspondent. 
Twelve persons had been admitted to the 


communion, and assumed the vows of the 


Christian, of whom six or seven adults re- 
ceived the sacrament of baptism. The 
occasion was one of much solemnity and 
tender interest. Mr. Wells’s church had 
sent forth other colonies, and bids fair to 
merit the title of the mother of churches. 
The interesting ceremony of presenting 
a sword, by the citizens of Brooklyn, to 
Rear Admiral Foote, the Christian naval 
hero, took place at the Athawneum, Brook- 
lyn, last night. The sword was manufac- 
tured by the Messrs. Amos, of Chicopee, 
Massachusetts, and is a beautiful specimen 
of the art. It was on exhibition for several 
days. The pummel represents a golden 
hemisphere studded with stars, and adorn- 
ed with branches of olive and oak, beneath 
a group of trophies. The guard is very 
superb—but rather too heathenish for a 
Christian hero—containing a basso relievo 
of Neptune returning on his triumphal car, 
drawn by two sturdy sea-horses, and attend- 
ed by tritons and sea-nymphs, blowing 
trumpets in honour of the hero. On the 
scabbard, which is of gold, are a series of 
relievos, illustrative of the Admiral’s ex- 
ploits—the bombardment of the Chinese 
forts, that of Island No. Ten, and the battles 
on the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers. 
The iascription is as follows:—« Presented 
by the citizens of Brooklyn, to Flag-Officer 
Andrew H. Foote, as a testimonial of their 
high personal regard, of their appreciation 
of his eminent professional character, dis- 
tinguished public services, and moral influ- 
ence, in a long career of active duty; and 
especially of his efficiency in the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade on the coast of Afri- 
ca; his gallant conduct in the destruction 
of the Burrie forts in China; his masterly 
skill and energy in the creation of a flotilla, 
and his brilliant aod intrepid bombardment 


Corporal 


them all speed.” 


therewith of the rebel fortifications on the | 


Tennessee, the Cumberland, and the Mis- 


A. Ward, of this city. Quite an array of 
naval officers and their ladies were present 
on the occasion, with many distinguished 
citizens. 
For the week ending on Saturday last, 
the imports into this port were quite heavy 
—in excess of those of the corresponding 
week last year—and this, notwithstanding 
the increased tariff. Still, the exports (in- 
cluding money) were half a million in ex- 
cess of the imports. Money is abundant, 
and can be had on call at four per cent. 
Stocks are higher than a week ago, and do 
not seem to fluctuate so much under the 
influence of war news. There seems to be 
a very general resumption of confidence in 
the last few days, and peuple seem to expect 
pretty confidently the ultimate overthrow of 
the rebel power. NESHANOCK. 


LETTER FROM HARRISBURG. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Harrispura, Pa., Sept. 15, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—The daily papers have 
informed you that our city for more than a 
week has been turned into acamp. Before 
the brave legions came pouring in upon us 
from all parts of the State, the drilling of 
our own citizens gave the place a martial 
appearance. The day after the Governor’s 
proclamation, the bells were rung at half- 
past three o'clock. Immediately, all the 
offices and stores were closed, the citizens 
thronged through the streets to their differ- 
ent wards, and nothing was heard but the 
rolling of the drum, and the steady tramp 
of armed men. Martial law was not pro- 
claimed, but the Provost guards were at 
every corner, and at all the depots. No 
‘cable bodied citizen’’ could leave the town 
without a pass, signed by the Mayor. The 
most alarming rumours were circulated, 
especially by the refugees from the Cum- 
berland valley, who crowded every train. 
There was no panic, and yet none were with- 
out serious apprehensious. The enemy 
were daily reported to be marching upon 
the city. Some of our merchants sent away 
their goods, and very many families were 
prepared to leave at a moment’s warning. 

Friday was, perhaps, our darkest day. 
The Governor had issued his call for fifty 
thousand men, and in the afternoon our 
citizens were ordered under arms, to leave 
at an hour’s notice. Old and young, rich 
and poor, responded to the call with equal 
alacrity. I saw in the ranks, with their 
koapsacks and muskets, gray-haired men, 
generals of militia, lawyers, doctors, and 
judges. As they marched to the depot, 
the streets were thronged with women and 
children, and many a tear coursed silently 
down the cheek, as the fervent prayer went 
up to God for his blessing upon them. 
You who are at a distance can scarcely 
appreciate the feelings with which we bade 
For the first time, 
the bloody surges of this war seemed to be 
rolling in upon our own homes. The dan- 
ger is now passed. Perhaps much of the 
alarm was unnecessary; but yet it was a 
painful reality at the time, and I trust we 
are grateful to God that the dark clouds 
have rolled away. 

On Saturday, General Reynolds arrived 
and took command of all the troops. The 
hills around were surveyed and laid out for 
intrenchments, if necessary. All day Sun- 
day, the troops came in by thousands. 
Since the war commenced we have had 
here, going and returning, probably a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand troops. There has 
been, of course, much excitement, but we 
have never spent such a Sabbath as yester- 
day. The whole Capitol Hill was eovered 
with tents, and all the public buildings 
given upto the troops. Inthe evening, 
preaching was omitted in most of the 
churches, and we all assembled for prayer 
in the Methodist church. This is the largest 
in the town, and was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. No remarks were made, but the 
whole hour and a half was taken up in 
singing and prayer. Among those who 
led in prayer was the Rev. Dr. Scott, Pre- 
sident of Washington College, and the 
venerable Dr. Alrich, Professor in the 
same Institution. Both of these eminent 
men shouldered their muskets and marched 
in the ranks as private soldiers. Indeed, I 
never saw such material in the ranks. 
There were scores of clergymen who laid 
down their pens to seize the musket, actu- 
ated, no doubt, by the motive of doing 
good to their fellow-soldiers, as well as by 
patriotism; and that Sabbath evening, we 
in the church could hear the voice of sacred 
song rolling up from the numerous prayers 
meetings held by these brethren in their 
camps on the hill. 

If the Governor’s proclamation did no- 
thing more, it will show the spirit of the 
very best of our people. I can understand 
a rush for the sword, but this was for the 
musket; and men of education, wealth, and 
high social position, accustomed to all the 
delicacies and refinements of Christian 
homes, laid their heads that night upon 
their knapsacks, and drew their soldiers’ 
blankets around them in crowded tents, on 
the bare floors of the State House, or on 
the grass of Capitol Hill, with nothing above 
them but the canopy of heaven. There 
were whole companies composed of those 
who were exempt from service, either by 
age or office; veterans, who had seen ser- 
vice in 1812, marched by the side of their 
grandchildren—scarcely a county but was 
represented by its very first citizens. I 
could scarcely end, if I were to begin men- 
tioning illustrious names; but I chanced to 
meet in one row of tents Major Ewing, 
ex-Speaker of the Senate; the Hon. John 
G. Miles, of Huntingdon, an eminent jur- 
ist; Dr. Colin Reed, one of the Vice-Pre- 
sidents of the recent Sabbath-school Con- 
vention in Philadelphia; all of these, Pres- 
byterian ruling elders, over three-score 
years of age, and serving as common sol- 
diers! Distinguished men of other de- 
nominations were equally plentiful, though 
I was not so well acquainted with them; 
and no one could look upon this grand up- 
rising of the people without ‘thanking 
God, and taking courage.” 

Governor Curtin and Adjutant-General 
Russell have been working night and day. 
Our Governor is in poor health, but he will 
not spare himself. Pennsylvania owes him 
a debt of gratitude for the noble ardour with 
which he has devoted himself to his duty, 
often when his friends would urge him to 
take his bed. Probably no more efficient 
officer, certainly no more courteous gentle- 
man, could be found than General Russell. 
In equipping, organizing, and sending for- 
ward these fifty thousand volunteers, all the 
departments have shown wonderful energy. 

We have been cheered to-day with the 
news of General McClellan’s victory. He 
has telegraphed to the Governor to hurry 
on the militia, to relieve him from holdiog 
some of the important points he has re-taken 
from the enemy. The troops were ordered 
out to repel the invasion of Pennsylvania, 
but many of them think this can be done 


| during their short term of service better at 


the Potomac than on the State line. | 
Meanwhile, let our prayers for them 
ascend to the God of battles. Daily meet- 
ings are held in several of our churches 
here, and it is hoped that every where 


sissippi.” The designs on the blade and | throughout our country God’s people will 
hilt were modelled by the sculptor, J. Q. unite in fervent supplications. It is well to 


the wires, announcing a great battle—a 


look to our generals and our soldiers, but — 
He who gives the victory must be “inquired 
of.” Tippy is that people whose God is the 
Lord. Have we, as a nation, become duly — 
impressed with this Bible truth? C. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WAR SCENES EXTRAORDINARY. 
The Christian Commission, instantly upon 
receiving the first news of the first of the 
late battles in Virginia, sent forward twen- 
ty-five delegates to aid in the care of the 
wounded. 

The Rev. W. E. Boardman, General 
Agent of the Commission, has furnished 
the following intensely interesting account 
of the scenes of their work. Several of the 
gentlemen of this delegation still remain, to 
distribute stores and reading matter, in the 
camps near Alexandria and Washington, 
and to hold public services in all the regi- 
ments where the opportunity is given. 


They report great eagerness both for their 


stores and for their words of Christian cheer. 
It must be peculiarly pleasant for the men 
in the field to hear in this way from those 
lately from their homes, as well as to receive 
such pleasant tokens of kind remembrance 
as these gentlemen bring to them. 

The Christian Commission holds itself 
ready to send special delegations whenever 
battles occur, and are receiving now and 
always, both stores and money for their 
work, when sent in to George H. Stuart, 
President, No. 13 Bank street, Philadel- 
phia. 

AvexanpriA, Va., Sept. 9, 1862. 
Georce H. Stuart, Esa: 

Dear Sir—Some of the scenes partici- 
pated in by members of the delegation 
from the Christian Commission to the seat 
of war during the battles of Bull Run, 
No. 2, Centreville, and Fairfax, in Virginia, 
deserve a more graphic pencil, and a larger 


space for their delineation, than I can offer. | 


HOME SCENES. 

The home scenes following the news of 
the Friday’s battle, as it sped from Wash- 
ington to Portland, and from the Atlantic 
to the Lakes, were such as could occur no- 
where in the world, except amongst a great 
Christian people already alive and as sensi- 
tive to such things as powder to the touch 
of fire. 

General Pope’s swelled conceptionsof the 
first day’s fighting came thundering over 


great victory—great captures—and a great 
slaughter. Eight thousand of our own men 
killed, wounded, and missing, and twice 
that number of the enemy, with the whole 
of Jackson’s force cut off from Longstreet’s, | 
hemmed in, and about to be captured. 
This alone aroused all, young and old, men, 
women, and children, to aid in the care of 
the wounded, some to make lint, some to 
prepare bandages, some to pack jellies and 
jams and other comforts for the sufferers, 
and some to pack with all haste their car- 
pet-bags—trunks were unthought of—and 
take the first train to Washington and the 
battle. field. 

The imperfect and ominous news of San- 
day from the terrible and disastrous en- 
gagement of Saturday, saddcned and height- 
ened the eager preparations, and hastened 
forward delegations and stores. Churches 
were closed, ministers and people gave 
themselves up to the various work of gath- 
ering, making, packing, and forwarding 
avy thing, every thing, for the relief of the 
brave men fallen, but yet alive. These 
busy humanities filled every city, town, vil- 
lage, habitation, and heart, not poisoned by 
disloyalty, in all the Middle and Eastern 
States. Probably five thousand boxes of 
stores and seven thousand people were on 
their way to the wounded, or already 
amongst them by Monday morning. 

The little town of Milton, Pennsylvania, 
prepared stores to the amount of one dol- 
lar and fifty cents for each man, woman, 
and child in it, as I am informed by ex- 
governor Pollock, between the closing of 
the churches on the reception of the news 
at 1 P. M. on Sunday, and the departure 
of the cars that carried the stores away at 
9 A. M. on Monday. 

At Washington the press was so great 
that transportation toward the field, whe- 
ther by ambulances going directly out to 
bring in the wounded, or by cars through 
Alexandria, was difficult to obtain. 

The gentlemanly master of transportation 
for the Baltimore and Ohio Company, Mr. 
Smith, by dint of extraordinary diligence 
and tact, succeeded in getting our Philadel- 
phia delegation as far as Alexandria, where 
much of the day and all of the patience and 
perseverance of one-halfof our own number, 
and nine-tenths of all the other delegations, 
was exhausted in waiting for means to get 
on. Comparatively few reached Fairfax 
Station, where the wounded were brought 
in from tho field for surgical treatment, and 
to be placed in the cars for Alexandria and 
Washington. 


SUNDAY NIGHT SCENE AT FAIRFAX STATION 


The Sunday night scene at Fairfax Sta- 
tion can never be reproduced upon paper 
by the genius of any sketcher, however 
skilful. It was ten o’clock, P. M., when 
our train reached the place. On our right 
lay stretched upon the ground, overspread 
with hay as a bed, acres of our brave sol- 
diers, wounded in all conceivable ways. 
The whole ground occupied was thickly 
covered, and only narrow paths, at irregu- 
lar distances, winding around io all manner 
of angles and curves, left through which we 
could thread our uncertain way. On our 
left, the other side of the cars were the 
tents of the guards, and one tent where 
contrabands were making coffee in a single 
mammoth camp kettle, from which to serve 
this multitude of suffering men. All seem- 
ed in confusion. There were no lanterns, 
and only a few buckets and cups. Oar 
delegation had succeeded in obtaining in 
Washington more of these than we ourselves 
could use. The Medical Director, Dr. 
Rauch, was away on the battle-field. We 
reported ourselves to the surgeons, and they 
supplied us with candles, and told us to 
set ourselves at work. This we did with a 
will. Two of us carried water by the bucket 
from the spring, and served it out by the 
cupful to the thirsty men on the ground, 
threading our way as best we could through 
the narrow and crooked paths amongst the 
wounded. Another, taking to himself a 
man not of our party, but eager to help, 
carried coffee around in the same way. 
Another assisted the surgeons in dressing 
the wounds of the hundreds overspreading 
the ground. Another took charge of the 
loading of the cars, placing hay on the 
floor, and placing the men in position to be 
as comfortable, and yet occupy as little 
space as possible; and others engaged in 
lifting the men from the ground, and carry- 
ing or supporting them into the cars, and 
in removing for them haversacks, canteens, 
and blankets, from the places where they 
were lying, on board the train, where they 
themselves were placed. In all this each 
man, or rather one man of each pair, carried 
a blazing candle in his naked hand, whilst 
the melted sperm ran down over his fingers, 
and ever and anon the flickering blaze was 
blown out, and had to be relighted. 

O what a scene! The suffering multi- 
tude lying thick in all directions, and far 
away out into the midnight dimness, whilst 


all amongst them were busy surgeons plying® 


their art with knives, probes, scissors, nip- 
pers, bandages, plaster and lint; and men 
with candles, buckets, and cups, bread and 
crackers, threading their way carefully about 
to assuage the burning thirst, and satisfy 


the gnawing hunger of the suffering heroes. 
And then, all along the bank of the cut 


‘through which the railroad runs, others, 


candle in hand, were busy lifting and ar- 
ranging them in and out the cars from time 


to time, as trains came up and were pre- 
pared to receive them. The cars were load- 


ed inside with those unable to get on the 


top, or unfit to be lifted there, while the 
top of each car was covered with those who 
could be safely aided or placed there, and 
when the trains moved off, it was a sad sight 
to see them loaded inside and out with such 
a freight; yet it was pleasing, too, to think 
of them as all safe from the secesh, and all 
dressed and refreshed. 

On Monday Dr. Rauch, the Medical 
Director of the Army of Virginia, with his 
corps of surgeons from the field, and his 
cooking establishment, came in, and very 
soon brought order out of confusion. A 
hospital tent was set up; a whole row of 
camp kettles, for boiling soup for the 
wounded, and another for coffee, were 
swung over fires, forming two sides of a 
hollow square. Our stores were brought 
into the tent. Dr. Vanderkeef, who, to 
the qualities of an excellent surgeon, adds 
those of a capital director and manager 
of the culinary department of such an 
extensive field-hospital, not only had soup 
and coffee in abundance prepared for us 
to serve up to all as they came in, but also 
took our lemons, and jellies, and jams, and 
made a most outritious and refreshing drink, 
by buckets full, for us to deal out to them 
the moment the loaded ambulances came in. 


_MONDAY’S BATTLE AT FAIRFAX. 

The roar of Monday’s battle, at Fairfax, 
fell upon us as we sat down with Dr. 
Rauch to a field dinner in the open air. 
The cannonading grew more and more 
brisk every moment, and soon the roar of 
musketry was added to the boom of the 
cannon. Kain began to fall, but the battle 
was unchecked; it poured in torrents, but 
the sound of cannon and musketry only 
increased. So near it seemed that some 


alarmed ones said, ‘“‘They are just over the 


hill, not a half mile off,” and many of us 
went to the top of the hill to sce the battle 
in progress, but of course saw it not. The 
usual alarms, and something, of course, of 
the usual skedaddle, happened that night. 
Just at nightfall came the cry, ‘The cav- 
alry are upon us!” and so they were, but 
it was our own cavalry that came galloping 
over the hill. Then came the cry, ‘ Pickets 
driven in!’ but if they were driven in, it 
was by their own fears; the rebels did not 
come after them. Tuesday morning was 
slow in coming to those who had not fled 
under cover of the night, less on account of 
fear than because there was no sleep to be 
had, nor any place to have it, except on 
the drenched ground, under the drenching 
clouds. Horses stood in harness, and men 
to their arms, the livelong night. 

The last of all the wounded brought in, 
and the worst wounded of all came on 
Tuesday. Pvor fellows! How they were 
mutilated and tora! O how many arms 
and legs were taken off! God save me 
the necessity of ever seeing the like again! 
Yet how brave the men! How cheerful! 
Sometimes, for a moment, while being lifted 
or moved, an expression of anguish would 
force itself over their faces, and ,out of 
their mouths; yet, even in the same mo- 
ment, cheerful heroism would resume place 
again. ‘There are no more cheerful, hope- 
ful, or determined men in the army, or in 
the nation, than our wounded men from 
the bloody ficld. A just pride of their 
honourable wounds gives new dignity and 
strength to their unswerving patriotism, 
which is certified to the world by the 
wounds they have received. A Minie 
ball, bruised up on a soldier’s bones, and 
extracted by the surgeon’s skill, is valued 
by the soldier from whose wound it is 
taken more than if it were gold, and he 
himself unhurt by it. Yes, ten times over 
more. One thing alone could induce him 
to part with it. “QO! if I could only 
mould that over,” said one of our men, as 
he admiringly eyed a bruised ball taken 
out of his own flesh, “and pitch it into 
them rebels!” 

The wounded were all served with our 
lemonade first, then with soup, and coffee, 
and their wounds all dressed. The dead 
were laid in the grave, and the living placed 
in the cars, when we were warned that it 
was high time to leave. With the last train 
all of our delegation but one came away. 
One yet lingered until the torch was applied 
to such forage and medical stores as could 
not be brought away, and then begged a 
ride in a wagon. Dr. Rauch brought up 
the rear of the train with his ambulances, 
and Colonel Bowman with his regiment fol- 
lowed as rear-guard of all, leaving nothing 
for the rebels but ashes of the things they 
most coveted, as we trust at last they will 
have nothing left to them but the ashes of 
their high hopes and lofty aspirations. 

About mid-day, in two grand parallel 
columns, Heintzelman’s corps, with its vete- 
ran General himself in the lead, came down 
—a river of men—from the battle-ground 
of the evening before, where they had been 
lying on their arms until all besides had 
left, under cover of the night. They halted 
for rations and forage, and then passed si- 
lently on over the railway by the lower road 
toward Alexandria. 

The body of General Kearney, killed in 
the fight, had been sent forward direct to 
Washington, to be borne home to New 
Jersey. The body of Colonel Fletcher 
Webster, wrapped in folds of black, we had 
passed into the cars to take its silent way 
to Boston. | 


For the Presbyterian. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Managers was 
held at the Bible House, Astor Place, New 
York, on Thursday, 4th inst., Francis Hall, 
Ksq., in the chair, assisted by William B. 
Crosby, Esq., Vice-President. 

The death of the Rev. Dr. John C. Brig- 
ham, late Senior Secretary of this Society, 
and that of Hon. K. A. Newton, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, having been announced, 
the Rev. Dr. Taylor was called on to read 
the 90th Psalm and offer prayer. 

Interesting communications were received 
from Agents and others, showing the con- 
tinued supply of soldiers, prisoners of war, 
and hospitals, with particular statement of 
distributions; from the Rev. Drs. Baird and 
Campbell, Secretaries df the American and 
Foreign Christian Union, in regard to the 
work of that Society in Italy, and asking 
aid in circulating the Scriptures in that 
country; from the Rev. L. S. Jacoby, Bre- 
men, (Germany,) sending full account of 
funds received by him from this Society 
for Bible work in Germany; from the Rev. 
Dr. Schauffler, Constantinople, respecting 
the translation of the Bible into the Turk- 
ish language; from the Rev. Isaac G. Bliss, 
Constantinople, with a very encouraging 
account of the distribution of the Scriptures 
in Egypt, and the good effect of the Bible 
in Bulgaria; and another from the same 
gentleman, asking authority to print a 
vowel edition of the Psalms in Arabic, and 
as to electrotyping a royal 8vo Testament 
in the same language at the Bible House. 

Grants of books were made to the Ame- 
rican Missionary Society for coloured per- 
sons at Fortress Monroe; 3000 Testaments 
for volunteers in Wisconsin; 1550 in Kag- 
lish and German, for soldiers and prisoners 
of war in Ohio; 2000 for soldiers in Ken- 
tucky; Bibles and Testaments for hospitals 
on David’s Island, also to the General Hos- 
pital at Harper’s Ferry, and several others 
of smaller amount; with $400 in funds to 
the American and Foreign Christian Union, 
for their Bible work in Italy. 

Resolutions were adopted in regard to 
the decease of the Rev. Dr. Brigham, and 
some appropriate and touching remarks 
made; and a committee was appointed to 
draft resolutions in regard to the death of 
Hon. E. A. Newton. 


September 20, 1862. 


BIBLE ANNIVERSARY. 
[CORRESPONDENCE 


Messrs. Editors—The Middlesex County 
(New Jersey) Bible Society celebrated its 
anniversary in the Second Presbyterian 
Church, in Cranberry, on Tuesday, the 9th 
inst. ‘The annual sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Howard Crosby, DD, of New 
Bruoswick, from 2 Tim. iii. 17. It was 
an able and instructive discourse, and was 
listened to with great satisfaction. The 
devotional exercises were conducted by the 
Rev. Messrs. C. C. Wallace and W. H. 
Jefferys. The Secretary, Rev. William M. 
Martin, read the report of the Executive 
Committee, from which it appeared that 
the past year has been one of much 
activity and usefulness, the entire county 
having been recently explored, and sup- 
plied with the sacred Scriptures. Very 
interesting addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. W. J. R. Taylor, one of the 
Secretaries of the American Bible Society, 
Rev. H. Doolittle, a delegate from Hun- 
terdon county, Rev. W. H. Jefferys, and 
others. The Society adopted a resolution 
of respect to the memory of two venerable 
and venerated servants of Christ, the late 
President and the Corresponding Secretary 
of the American Bible Society, Hon. Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen and the Rev. Dr. 
Brigham. The officers elected for the 
ensuing year are—President, Rev. Howard 
Crosby, D.D.; Secretary, Rev. William M. 
Martin; Treasurer, I. L. Johnson. 


For the Presbyterian. 


REV. ROBERT STEEL, D.D. 


Messrs. Editors—The decease of the Rev. 
Robert Steel, D.D., which was accomplished 
in the parsonage at Abington, Pennsylvania, 
on the 2d inst., as reported in your issue of 
the 6th, has left a wider gap in the com- 
munity there than any similar occurrence 
in the last half century, if not during the 
entire history of that church; for although 
a succession of able and devoted pastors 
have ministered there, yet perhaps none of 
them exercised so wide and beneficent an 
influence as he who has just laid down his 
commission. By saying this, we do not 
intend unduly to exalt the one, or depress 
the other, but simply to record the fact, 
and which fact we would account for by 


the warm-heartedneess, and zealous piety, 


and fascinating social qualities, and great 
physical strength of Dr. Steel; which enabled 
him to labour both in season and out of sea- 
son with an energy and graciousness that 
never tired. Perhaps one of the secrets of 
his great popularity and consequent success ~ 
might be found in a remark made in one of - 
the addresses at his funeral, in which the 
speaker said he was emphatically a happy 
man, having had more evjoyment than any 
other man he ever knew, but that that 
enjoyment was owing to the fact that he 
loved and laboured to produce or increase 
the enjoyment of others. He was happy ia 
making others happy. 

Dr. Steel, as you very truly remarked, 
was a “‘ warm-hearted and zealous Christian, 
a direct and pungent preacher, laborious in 
every good work, and a cordial friend, 
abounding in hospitality and all the social 
virtues.” This brief notice is literally 
multum in parvo, something like a minia- 
ture moral, and mental, and social sun- 
painting of this good man, and he who 
writes his biography, if it be ever done, 
has only to take it, and fill out the different 
phases there presented. ‘ Warm-heartcd” 
he was, and to an extent beyond any other 
man we ever met, and which was as evident 
in his Christian zeal as in his ‘‘ hospitality 
and all the social virtues.” He was a — 
friend firmer and more enduring than a 
brother, while every good work and every 
good man received his hearty co-operation 
and assistance, whether in things sacred or 
secular. In this respect he was truly a cos- 
mopolite, and so unmistakably so that he 
was known and read of all men. As a 
proof of this, we refer to every paragraph 
in every page of the whole volume of this 
good man’s life. it will not be exposing 
the sacredness of Christian privacy to men- 
tion here, in proof of the above character- 
istics, that a gentleman of large wealth and 
great discrimination, and of a different 
religious denomination, voluntarily kept 
him in funds for benevolent distribution, 
requesting nothing in return, except to be 
advised when more was needed. Nor was 
his funeral less declarative of the same fact, 
where the crowd embraced persons of every 
creed, and the twenty-five or twenty-six 
clerical mourners were composed of the 
leaders of every denomination, so far as we 
could ascertain, in the sacramental host of 
God’s elect, in that part of the country. 

Dr. Steel was born sixty-nine years ago, 
on the 9th of January, in the province 
of Ulster, in the north of Ireland, from . 
whence came the nucleus of the American 
Presbyterian Church, both lay and clerical. 
He was born, too, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Londonderry, that monument to the 
faith and fearless heroism of Presbyterian 
loyalty to God, and liberty, and religion. . 
Having come to this country while yet a 
boy, where he had a brother of wealth and 
influence, he received finished education, 
being prepared for college in the academy 
conducted by the late Drs. Gray and Wiley, 
graduating in Nassau Hall, Princeton, and 
studying theology in the seminary in New 
York city, of which Dr. Mason was Presi- 
dent. Having the teachings of such men 
from the literary and scientific rostrum, and 
of Dr. Archibald Alexander from the pul- 
pit, of whose church he was a member, and 
possessing an active and inquiring mind and 
retentive memory, he came out more and 
better, than ordinarily, prepared for the 
great fight of life. But having more than 
mere mental culture—a warm Christian 
heart—he came out of these celebrated 
nurseries of the Church morally filled for 
the great fight of faith which, after waging 
for nearly half a century, he could say with 
the Apostle, “I have fought a good ‘fight, 
I have finished my course, | have kept the 
faith,” all of which was included in his 
reply to a ministerial brother, who asked 
him of his hopes, just as he was struggling 
in the conflict of life’s great crisis, when 
he said, or rather whispered, putting his 
hand upon his heart, «I have a peace here 
that passes all understanding.” | 

Dr. Steel was licensed by the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, and after missionating for 
some time, received a call from the congre- 
gation of Abington, over which he was 
ordained and installed in November, 1819, 
where he spent the remainder of his days 
in a faithful and successful ministry. Dur- 
iog this ministry he laboured for the exten- 
sion of the Church in her missionary and 
educational efforts, for schools, and colleges, 
and theological seminaries with zeal and 
efficiency. 

Until within a few months he continued 
abundant io labours, but after a severe at- 
tack of pneumonia, superinduced upon an 
organic affection, under which he had been 
for some time labouring, his health rapidly 
declined. But, at the same time, so kindly 
did the Master support him in the down- 
hill of his life and ministry, that he was 
enabled and permitted, only a few days be- 
fore he went up to Mount Hor and laid 
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aside his priestly robes, to administer to his 
loving and beloved people the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper; and asin the case of 
the Man of Sorrows, it was his last supper, 
and the last work, as it was the most fitting 
and becoming termination of his long min- 
istry. Amicus. 


ABINGTON PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


At a meeting of the session of the Abing- 
ton Presbyterian Church, on the 9th inst., 
the following resolutions were passed: 

Whereas, It has pleased God to remove 
from us by death our beloved pastor, the 
Rev. Robert Steel, D.D.; : 

Resolved, 1. That in this appointment of 
Divine Providence, we have lost a friend 
we loved, a pastor whom we revered. He 
was a meek and humble Christian, a sympa- 
thizing, benevolent, warm-hearted, and true 
friend, an earnest and eloquent advocate of 
the truth, a devoted minister of Jesus, who 
made it his study to live in peace with all 
men, and to win souls to Jesus Christ. 

Resolved, 2. That we record our grati- 
tude to God for his long-continued life, his 
consistent, holy walk, his fidelity and suc- 
cess as a minister of Christ, for his peaceful 
death, and for the sweet memories he has 
left behind him, and pray that the blessing 


of his life and the chastisement of his death 


’ may alike be sanctified to us all. 


Resolved, 3. That we, as a session, offer 


our heartfelt sympathy to his bereaved 
family and his afflicted people, and commit 
them in faith to his God and our God. 
Resolved, 4. That in token of our rever- 
ence for his worth and services, we request 
the Rev. John Gray, D.D., his long and 
intimate friend, and now the oldest member 
of our Presbytery, to prepare and preach a 
commemorative discourse at his earliest con- 
venience. | 
Resolved, 5. That a copy of this minute 
be conveyed to the family of our deceased 
astor, and also to the Presbyterian for pub- 
ication. 
By order of the session. 
C. C. Beatty, Clerk. 


For the Presbyteriun. 


Bibles and Testaments for the Sick 
and Wounded. 


-, On the 19th of April of last year, the 
Philadelphia Bible Society resolved that a 
copy of the New Testament, of a convenient 
size, should be presented to every volunteer 
soldier of the city of Philadelphia. This 
resolution was carried into effect, as far as 
possible, by personal efforts, and, in cases 
where regiments had left hurriedly, a suffi- 
cient supply of books was sent to them at 
their camp grounds on the Potomac and 
elsewhere. At the same time, the demand 
for the Scriptures on board of navy vessels 
about leaving the port, considerably in- 
creased, which demand was promptly met. 
Another call is now made on the Society, 
to supply the various hospitals for sick and 
wounded soldiers, and the call is of such 
magnitude that the Society is unable to 
meet it, until the Christian public come 
promptly to their aid, and furnish the 
means. Who will respond? Surely, every 
one will contribute to so noble an object. 
The attention of various Sabbath-schools 
in the city of Philadelphia have lately been 
called to the subject, and a few have already 
contributed. No doubt, every one can de- 
vote a part of its missionary funds for so 
noble an object. What say you young 
friends? We may observe that since April, 
1861, the Society has distributed about 
34,000 Bibles and Testaments among the 
soldiers and sailors of Philadelphia, includ- 


ing those in active service, as well as in. 


hospitals. Donations for this purpose may 

be sent to the Bible House, corner of 

Seventh and Walnut streets, Philadelphia. 
Witreep Agent. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


The Christian Commission beg to ac- 
knowledge the following hospital stores, 
received up to the 6th inst. inclusive: 


Philadelphia—Mrs. Andrews, Mantua, lot 
old shirts, stockings, &c.; Catharine Tate, 1 
box lint; Mrs. Brinton, lot lint and bandages; 
1 box lint from the children of Mrs. Rehn; 
Dr. Dale’s church, 5 bundles lint; Frederick 
Brown, 6 dozen Essence Jamaica Ginger; Mrs. 
Colladay, 1 bundle lint; Mr. Billings, 1 par- 
cel lint; John S. Wilson, lint, &c.; Mrs. Wil- 
son, lint, &c.; Horace J. Smith, 236 pint bot- 
tles Essence Jamaica Ginger, half-dozen lan- 
terns, and half-dozen candles; Mrs. Judge 
Jones, President Ladies’ Aid, 50 each shirts 


and drawers; Miss Mary Jungeriah, 1 bundle 


lint; Mary Miller, 1 bundle lint; Jacob Har- 
man, 1 chest of medicine; Evans & Hassall, 


§ dozen. haversacks; from a Lady, 1 bundle 


lint and old linen; Mrs. Thackara, 1 bundle 
lint; Mrs. L. C. sy 3 bundles lint; 2 
boxes lint from Mrs. » 

Quakertown, Pa.—Citizens, per E. T. Ochs, 
4 boxes hospital stores. : 

Harrisburg, Pa.—Ladies of Paxton Presby- 
terian Church, 2 boxes and 1 barrel hospital 
stores. 

Germantown, Pa.—1 bundle lint from Mrs. 
William N. Needles. 

Moorestown, N. J.—Mrs. Buzby, 1 parcel 


lint. 

Attleboro, Pa.—1 box lint. 

Doylestown, Pa.—Ladies, per William S. 
Ilendrie, 1 box bandages and lint. 

Frankford, Pa.—William Baird, 4 dozen 
shirte. 

Tidewater, Warren county, Pa.—Ladies, 1 
box hospital stores. 

Hightstown, N. J.—1 box from Ladies’ Aid 
Society. 

Boalsburg, Centre county, Pa.—Harris 
Township Soldiers’ Aid Society, 1 barrel 
onions and 1 box stores. 

McConnellstown, Huntingdon county, Pa. 
—Ladies, 1 box stores. 

Huntingdon, Pa.—Soldiers’ Aid Society, 1 
barrel stores. 

Landisburg, Pa.—2 boxes from Ladies’ Aid 
Society. 

New York.—1 box, unknown. | 

Lambertville, N. J.—Ladies, per J. A. An- 
derson, 2 boxes stores. 


Bealetown, Juniata county, Pa.—Ladies, | - 


box stores. 

Hollidaysburg, Pa.—Ladies’ Aid Society, 3 
barrels onions, 2 kegs pickles. 

Waverly, Luzerne county, Pa.—Soldiers’ 
Relief Society, 2 boxes. 

Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pa. —Ladies’ 
Aid Society, 1 box stores. 

Yellow Springs, Blair county, Pa.—Etna 
Iron Works and vicinity, 5 boxes stores. 

Williamstown, Lancaster county, Pa.—La- 
dies, per Nathaniel E. Slaymaker, 1 box hos- 
pital stores. 

Lewisburg, Pa.— , 2 boxes of stores. 

Germantown, Pa.—Mrs. E. M. Sellers, lot of 
old linen. 

Scotch Valley, Pa.—Ladies, 2 boxes of stores. 

Olney, Pa.—Misses Ford and Houghton, 1 
barrel of stores. 

Jerseytown, Pa.—From_ several ladies, 2 


_boxes containing jellies, &., and 1 keg of 


blackberry wine. 
Washington, Warren county, New Jersey. 
—Ladies’ Aid Society, 3 boxes and | barrel. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa.—Ladies’ Aid Society, 2 
kegs of ginger crackers. 
West Philadelphia, Pa.—5 pounds of lint 


from the children of Mantua. 

Frenchtown, New Jersey.—Ladies’ Aid 
Society, per O. Worman, 3 boxes and 1 bar- 
rel of stores. 

The Commission thankfully acknowledges 
the receipt of the above stores, feeling grate- 
ful for the continued support of the public. 
The efforts for the relief of the soldiers 
should not be relaxed for a single day. 
Not only are the number of soldiers now 
needing relief very great, in consequence 
of the late severe fighting and the many 
hardships which are inseparable companions 
of the soldier’s life, but our army is being 
largely increased, and they will need our 
attention. Foresight in this benevolent 
work is as much needed as in any other 


work. Jet us be prepared for any emer- 
gency. , 

Remember that all boxes or barrels of 
stores should be numbered 1, 2, 3, &c., and 
have the name of the place from which they 
come distinctly marked in one corner, not 
forgetting to send an invoice by mail. 

All stores sent to the Christian Commis- 
sion are promptly forwarded to the point 
most needed, and distributed under the eye 
of one of the voluntary agents. | 

Direct, 


GeorceE H. Stuart, 
President Christian Commission, Philadelphia. 


BLACK BARTHOLOMEW DAY. 


To-morrow is St. Bartholomew’s day, and 
is associated in religious minds with three 
great examples of cruelty. On that day it 
is supposed the apostle himself was flayed 
alive by the Indians. On that day, in the 
year 1572, in the midst of a court-rejoicing, 
Charles IX. and his mother began the mas- 
sacre of the Huguenots. On the same day, 
ninety years afterwards, in 1662, two thou- 
sand Presbyterian clergy resigned their liy- 
ings, rather than submit to the hard require- 
ments of the Act of Uniformity. This is 
not the place to mete out even justice 
between persecutors and their victims; but, 
however provoked, and whether under a 
stern necessity, or in savage retaliation, 
these were violent acts. The poor saint 
still shows his skin in Roman Catholic 
churches. You may see it in the whitest 
of marbles in the nave of St. John Lateran, 
and in zinc at the French Court in the 
International Exhibition. The heirs and 
executors of the two other groups of mar- 
tyrs are equally resolved that the world 
shall not forget their wrongs. Probably 
there are no two events that stand out 
more in the great controversy between 
authority and conscience, as we call the 
two opposite poles of thought. Certainly, 
to turn two thousand clergymen, with their 
wives and families, out of their snug par- 
sonages into the wide world, though not so 
bad as flaying them, or shooting them down 
like pheasants in a preserve, was a very 
harsh proceeding, and it is quite right it 
should be remembered for ever. 

To-morrow is the bi-centenary of this 
Exodus, and the Nonconformists of the 
country are invited to celebrate it with a 
hearty sympathy for the sufferings of the 
expelled clergy, a deep admiration for their 
heroism, and a qualified respect for their 
opinions and theircause. An advertisement 
in our columns—very moderate in its tone 
and most reasonable in its views—has for 
some time reminded British Dissenters of 
the approaching anniversary. Centenaries 
and bi-centenaries have been celebrated on 
much less occasion. The spectacle of 2000 
men resigning their worldly position in the 
cause of truth is one that should not be for- 
gotten. It has not been forgotten, nor has 
time dimmed its lustre, or obscured its fea- 
tures. As we are forcibly reminded in the 
paper to which we refer, that great act of 
resignation has told powerfully on the Kng- 
lish character, on the freedom of religion 
and opinion in this country, on our spirit of 
inquiry, our independence of judgment, and 
the determination with which all classes act 
up to their religious convictious. It is ad- 
mitted that the 2000 Nonconformists, while 
resisting, one may say, unto death, Prelacy 
and the Prayer-book, stood out for a form 
of government, and a directory only less 
offensive to other equally conscientious men. 
So it is not the doctrine, or the system, or 
the government, or any particular that is to 
be commemorated and ennobled to-morrow. 
It is the broad feature of a great protest 
against spiritual tyranny, and temporal dic- 
tation in matters of conscience. 
This was an act of tyranny. “Church 
and State” joined to override and trample 
under foot freedom of conscience and 
opinion. They succeeded for the time; 
but they inflicted a worse ltarm on them- 
selves by paralysing the Establishment. 
They struck a terror into it; they har- 
dened its touch; they seared its conscience; 
they made it the creature of another’s will; 
they weakened its self-respect. No one 
can look at the history of the Church of 
England for these two centuries without 

erceiving that it has suffered from a severe 
aes In many things it has had small 
cause to envy the baffled and ousted Non- 
conformist. It has rather had to lament 
the arm of flesh which recovered for it the 
sacred building, and the parsonage, and the 
stipend, leaving to others the more open 
heart of the people, a house not made with 
hands, and an interchange of kindnesses 
measured by no law. ‘The wrath of 
man,” we are told, ‘“‘worketh not the 
righteousness of God ;” and certainly neither 
his wrath nor his selfishness does much 
good in the long run. They defeat them- 
selves. On its own view of the question, 
the Church of England was justified io 
ousting the Presbyterian incumbents, or, 
what is the same thing, dictating intoler- 
able terms. But it was not justified, even 
on its own view, in inflicting a grievous 
injury upon itself. It was not justified in 
hardening and perpetuating the uniformity, 
which had already been found an intolera- 
ble bondage, and which could only be main- 
tained by the exclusion of half the people. 
After all, the expulsion of 2000 clergymen 
only threw them on the kindness of their 
friends—a resource which never fails in 
this country when poverty is the plea. 
There are now more than 2000, or even 
5000, clergymen in this country who are as 
poor as those Nonconformists probably were. 
So this is a small matter; but thenceforth 
much of the voluntary spirit, much of the 
zeal, much of the education, much of the 
learning, aud a great hold on the people, 
fell into Dissent. It is the self-inflicted 
wounds of the Church, and the consequent 
rise of Dissent, that is to be celebrated to- 
morrow. The 2000 expelled ministers were 
themselves generally too like other men to 
deserve a canonization.—London Times. 


Increasing Distress in the English 
| Manufacturing Districts. 


TWENTY-THREE THOUSAND PAUPERS IN PRESTON 
ALONE. 


The London 7imes has been sending a 
special correspondent into the mauufactur- 
ing districts to ascertain the truth in regard 
to the suffering and privation there, grow- 
ing out of a stoppage of trade, consequent 
upon the American war, the loss of the cot- 
ton supply, &c. His first report appeared 
in the Times of the 26th ult. From him 
we learn that— 

‘In Preston alone there are 23,000 per- 
sons receiving parochial and charitable relief. 
The population is only 83,000, so that more 
than one-fourth are steeped to the lips in 
misery. In addition to the 23,000, there 
are thousands endeavouring to subsist on 
half wages, or less than on half. 
time does not imply half pay, for the use of 
Surat cotton renders it impossible for the 
hands to earn their customary wages. The | 
amount lost to the operatives by the failure 
of employment is calculated at $65,000 a 
week. The slight compensation to the suf- 
fering amounts to little more than $5000 a 
week, so that, in point of fact, $5 is made 
to do the duty of $60. In one court, says 
the reporter, I found a poor woman with 
three children, whose husband had three 
days’ parish work and an extra relief of 
about 75 cents, in all about $1.50 a week 
for the five. | 

‘All their furniture was gone but a 
table and two chairs, and all five slept in 
one bed, which was placed in a dark hole, 
with not a ray of light finding its way into 
it—such as we should hardly think too 
good to store coalsin. All their clothes 
had been pawned, and most bitterly of all 
did the poor woman lament a good black 


suit of her husband’s, which was ‘in’ for 


| hope to‘redeem.’ Another family of six 
people, in the same court, had to live on 


and two-pence per week, ortwo and three- 
quarter pence a day for each. ‘In another 


be before my eyes for many a day to come.’ 

‘Tt was a little low stone-floored room, 
its only furniture a table, a stool, and a 
bed. On the bed was a stretched object, I 
could not tell whether it was a man or a 
woman, worn to the bone—a very skeleton, 
in fact, her body covered with putrid sores, 
with not a rag on her—literally naked but 
for the coarse sheet which was spread over 
her. The bed on which she lay was a 
rough brown sacking, stuffed with a hand- 
ful of straw. She had lain there I do not 
know how long; her husband had lain 
there before her, and died on the same bed. 

‘She was the mother of two girls, factory 
operators, who earned or were relieved with 
a few shillings—I forget how many, for I 
own [ was too much shocked at what I saw 
to listen to figures. Even among a some- 
what better class,’”’ he continues, ‘‘ the suffer. 
ing is hardly less extreme, and sad were the 
tales to which I had to listen of the gradual 
descent from comfort to utter destitution. 
In one little house, huddled all together, 
was a family of eleven, all of which had 
been twenty-eight weeks out of work, and 
for fifteen of these they had existed on 
something less than one shilling per head. 

“The Relief Committee had just raised 
their pittance to sixteen shillings for the 
eleven. Before the bad times, the family 
earnings had been about 3/. 15s, and they 
had had to part with nearly all their furni- 
ture. A man, his wife, three daughters, 
and two sons, had only one bed amongst 
them, and only a dirty blanket and a dirty 
quilt, one to be under, and the other over 
them. Of course, the children slept on the 
bare boards. The reporter illustrates the 
condition of a rather superior class as fol- 
ows: 

‘‘But perhaps the strongest illustrations 
of the distress actually chargeable on the 
present crisis, are the cases of respectable 
men, who have hitherto kept themselves in 
comfort, and endeavoured to provide for old 
age and infirmity. There was no difficulty 
in finding plenty of these. A+ one house [ 
visited a young couple, not long married, 
who between them had earned over 2/. a 
week. They had both been out of work for 
some time, and when their savings were ex- 
hausted, they had at last applied to the 


five shillings six pence a week, out of which 
their rent was two shillings seven pence, 
leaving them three shillings a week for sub- 
sistence. Another young gouple had two 
shillings a week from the Relief Committee; 
but, living with their parents, they had no 
rent to pay. In the next house there were 
four grown-up people living, whose united 
income amounted to nine shillings, out of 
which they had to pay two shillings reat. 

‘‘ Little further on I came on an overseer, 
with a family of five children. His salary 
had been thirty-nine shillings a week, and 
though he had been out of work more than 
a twelvemonth, he had managed to struggle 
on until about a fortnight ago, when, all his 
resources being exhausted, he had been 
compelled to apply for relief, and was now 
receiving, from one source or another, about 
nine shillings a week. An old woman and 
two daughters, both of them over twenty- 
one years of age—one employed half time, 
the other receiving relicf—had among them 
four shillings six pence a week. 

“A highly respectable reed hook maker 
—whose wife cried bitterly as she told me 
her story—is earning, with the aid of one 
of her boys, seven shillings a week, which 
has to keep four of them, by dredging stones 
from the bed of the river. They had pawned 
all their clothes, and much of their furni- 
ture before applyiag to the Relief Commit- 
ee. 

‘‘The average amount derived from chari- 
ty, the parish, and half time, when dis- 
tributed amongst all the claimants, amounts 
only to one shilling six pence a head per 
week. Many, of course, are living for less. 
The one shilling six peuce is not given in 
money, the Relief Committee distributing 
their bounty in bread, soup, and coffee.” 


— 


WAR NEWS. 


During the past week the public mind has 
been kept in a state of continual agitation by 
war rumours. The invasion of Maryland by 
the rebels in large force, and their capture of 
Frederick and Hagerstown, menaced the State 
line of Pennsylvania so seriously as to awaken 
fears of the result. The active and energetic 
Governor Curtin took every precaution for the 
defence of Harrisburg, the State capital, and 


movements. Large bodies of troops hastened 
to H[arrisburg from every quarter, and were 
rapidly organized and posted in the Cumber- 
land Valley, so rich in the supplies which the 
rebels coveted. Virginia exhausted and deso- 
lated, it was their only alternative to go where 
their wants could be supplied; and under the 
flush of recent successes, they ssemed to be 
confident that they could march where they 
pleased. The Federal army of the Potomac, 
under McClellan, had Washington and Bal- 
timore to protect, and it was seriously doubted 
whether it could oppose any effectual barrier 
to the rebel progress. The intelligence thus 
far received .is favourable. While apprehen- 
sions are still entertained of the safety of our 
troops which occupied Harper’s Ferry, the 
forces under McClellan have been managed 
with great skill, and a signal success has 
attended them, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing dispatches, which, although sent from 
the field before the noise of battle had ceased 
and results could be well ascertained, are the 
more reliable as coming from the chief in 
command. 

Headquarters Army of the Potomac, three 
miles beyond Middletown, September 14—9-4), 
P. M.—To H. W. Halleck, General-in-Chief: 
After a severe engagement, the corps of Gen- 
erals Hooker and Reno have carried the height 
commanding the Hagerstown road. The troops 
behaved magnificently. They never fought 
better. General Franklin has been engaged 
on the extreme left. I do not yet know the 
result, except that the firing indicates progress 
on his part. -The action continued till after 
dark, and terminated leaving us in possession 
of the crest. It has been a glorious victory. 
I cannot yet tell whether the enemy will re- 
treat during the night, or appear in increased 
force in the morning. I regret to add that 
the gallant and able General Reno is killed. 

G. B. McCuevuan, Major-General. 
Headquarters Army of the Potomac, Septem- 
ber 15, 3 o’clock, A. M.—Major-General Il. W. 
Halleck, General-in-Chief:—I am happy to 
inform you that Frauklin’s success on the left 
was as complete as that on the centre and 
right, and resulted in his getting possession 
of the gap, after a severe engagement in all 
parts of the line. The troops, old and new, 
behaved with the utmast steadiness and gal- 
lantry, carrying, with but little assistance 
from our own artillery, every strong position 
defended by artillery and infantry. Ido not 
think our loss is very severe. The corps of 
A. P. Hill and Longstreet were engaged with 
our right. We have taken a cunsiderable 
number of prisoners. The enemy dispersed 
during the night. Our troops are now ad- 
vancing in pursuit of them. I do not yet 
know where he will next be found. 

Geoxrce B. Major-Gen. Com. 

Headquarters Army of the Potomac, Septem- 
ber 15,8 o'clock, A. M—To Henry W. Hal- 
leck, General-in-Chief:—I have just learned 
from General Ilooker, in the advance, who 
states that the information is perfectly relia- 
ble, that the enemy is making for the river in 
a perfect panic, and General Lee last night 
stated publicly that he must admit they had 
been shockingly whipped. I am hurrying 
every thing furward, to endeavour to press 
their retreat to the utmost. 

Georce B. Major-Gen. 


Headquarters of the Army of the Potomac, at 
Bolivar, September 15, 1lQ>y'clock, A. M.—To 
General H. W. Halleck, Commander-in-Chief: 
Information which has this mument been re- 
ceived completely confirms the rout and de- 
moralization of the rebel army. General Lee 
is reported wounded, and General Garland 
killed. General Hooker alone has over 1000 
more prisoners—700 having been sent to 
Frederick. It is stated that General Lee 
gives his loss at 15,000. We are following as 
rapidly as the men can move. 

G. B. Major-General. 


ten shillings, and which they could never 


If the eacmy has been thus severely han- 


eight shillings a weck, that is, one shilling 


house,’ he says, ‘I saw a sight which will | 


parish. Their present income was exactly 


the authorities of Philadelphia seconded these 


‘nine years. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


dled, it is to be presumed that the thought of 
invading Pennsylvania has been abandoned. 

Reports, seemingly reliable, state that the 
troops at [larper’s Ferry were compelled to 
| surrender tu the rebels, and that Colonel 
| Miles was killed. There is another rumour 
of a battle in progress between McClellan and 
the enemy. The revels are making desperate 
effurts to re-cross to Virginia. 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati, it is believed, is safe from the 
threatened rebel invasion, the troops under 
Kirby Smith having fallen back. 


TENNESSEE. 


Louisville, September 15.—Mr. Thomas, who 
arrived from Mumfordsville this evening, fur- 
nishes particulars uf the fight at that place. 
He was present during the battle. The rebels 
under General Duncan numbered from 5000 
to 7000, including artillery, infantry, and vaval- 
ry. The rebels made an attack from both 
sides of the river, and also advanced to our 
breastworks. They we-a repulsed with a fear- 
ful loss. The Federal forces, under Colonel 
Wilder, numbered about 2500. At the com- 
mencement of the fight they were reinforced 
by Colonel Dunham, of the 50th Indiana regi- 
ment. The first they knew of his being about 
was his pouring in a volley, killing many, and 
causing a stampede among the balance. The 
Federal loss was 8 men killed, and 27 wound- 
ed. The rebel loss was from 500 to 700 killed 
and wounded. The rebels, who brought a flag 
of truce, admit a loss of 400 killed. Two 
pieces of artillery were captured from the 
enemy. The bridge at Bacon Creek was des- 
troyed. General Bragg is supposed to be at 


Glasgow. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


A rebel force of cavalry and infantry, some 
twelve hundred strong, surprised the town of 
Washington, North Carolina, at daylight on 


after a desperate fight of two hours, and pur- 
sued seven miles from town. 
ment North Carolina Union Volunteers fought 
with great heroism, Colonel Potter having a 
horse shot under him, The gunboat Louisi- 
ana, Captain Renshaw, rendered effective ser- 
vice in shelling the rebels out of a strong po- 
sition they had seized. During the engage- 
ment the gunboat Picket, Captain Nichols, 
blew up, from the accidental explosion of the 
magazine. Captain Nichols and nineteen of 
his mean were killed, and six wounded. Our 
loss in the action on shore was seven killed, 
forty-seven wounded, and four missing. Thir- 
ty of the rebels were killed, besides a large 
number wounded, We took thirty-six prison- 
ers. Our force engaged was only five hundred 
strong. It wasa brilliant victory. Companies 
B and D, 24th Massachusetts, were in the 
action—none killed, several wounded. Gene- 
ral Foster and staff went to Washington, 
North Carolina, on Sunday. Colonel Steven- 
son will have command of Newbern in the 
General’s absence. 


VIRGINIA. 


Five hundred rebel cavalry attacked the 
Sth Pennsylvania Cavalry at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, on Tuesday of last week. After half 
an hour’s fighting they were driven back, with 
the loss of their colonel, eight other officers, 
and nine men, who were killed. On our side, 
Colonel Cimopbell, five captains, four lieuten- 
ants, and a few privates were taken prisoners. 

The Wheeling Intelligencer of the 11th inst. 
has the following:—Adljutant General Sam- 
uels to-day received the following dispatch: 

—“Gauley, S2pt. 8.—Jenkins’ whole force was 
met and routed by six companies of the 2d 
Virginia Cavalry. Our loss was one man 
killed. Eaoemy’s loss unknown. 

J. A. Ligursurn, 
Colonel 4th Virginia Infantry.” 

Our forces were defeated at Fayette, Vir- 
ginia, on Wednesday of last week, and were 
obliged to retreat to Gauley Bridge, where the 
enemy again attacked and defeated them. 
Our forces, after destroying all the govern- 
ment property in the place, then moved down 
the Kanawha in two columns until the 12th 
inst., when they halted. Our troops then re- 
treated and made a stand at Elk river, where 
another fight took place—result not stated. 


Gecleswastical Aecord. 


The Precbytery of Baltimore, on the 9th 
inst., ordained Mr. Robert H. Williams, and 
installed him pastor of the churches of Church- 
ville and Harmony. : 

The Rov. C. Ray having accepted a call to 
the church at Wyoming, New York, corres- 
pondents will hereafter address him at that 
place. 

The Rov. W. C. Roberts, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church Wilmington, Delaware, 
has received a call from the First Presbyterian 
charch Columbus, Ohio. 


Foreign Items. 


A MessaGe THE SeA.—A bottle 
was recently picked up outside of Ailsa 
Craig by a tug steamer, containing a piece 
of paper, (which has unfortunately gone 
amissing,) from which it appeared that it 
had been drifting on the deep for twenty- 
Its appearance bore out this, 
as the lower side and the hollow of the 
bottom were thickly encrusted with barna- 
cles to the depth of a finger’s length. It 
contained about a couple of glasses of claret 
in a diluted state, and tasting strongly of 
salt water. The barnacle is a cirriped 
known scientifically as Lepas Anatifera, 
and it is as firmly attached to the smooth 
glass as it is when found on the rougher 
surface of a ship’s bottom.— Greenock Ad- 
vertiser. 


AncrentT Corns.—Eighteen gold coins, 
in admirable preservation, bearing the efhi- 
gies of the Emperors Arcadius and Hono- 
rius, have been found in pulling down some 
old buildings in the Rue Sainte Francoise, 
at Marseilles. Their intrinsic value is from 
twelve to fifteen francs each. 


ARMLEss ARTIsT.—A painter without 
arms, a Mr. Fela, in Belgium, is exciting 
general admiration by the excellence of his 
technical power, as shown in some of his 
works now at the exhibition of the Brussels 
Academy. He was born without arms, and 
paints with his feet. 


THE JAPANESE SHort MeasureE.—The 
Japanese Ambassadors made no calculation 
for crinoline’s expansive limits in cutting 
off lengths of handsome stuffs for presents 
to the ladies of Europe during their sojourn 
there. They recently presented a most mag- 
nificent dress to the Queen of Prussia, but 
it-was found to be much too short in quan- 
tity; whereupon they gallantly declared 
their intention of despatching express, if 
even by an extra ship, the extra quantity 
necessary to complete the dress. 


A Cat.—While workmen 
were engaged in pulling down a portion of 
the wall of the Assembly Rooms building, 
now undergoing extensive alterations, they 
found imbedded in it the body of a cat, so 
imbued with the calcareous substance of the 
wall that it is completely petrified. It is 
complete in all its parts, even to the claws 
and whiskers. It is evident that it could 
not have found its way into the wall by ac- 
cident, but would appear to have been de- 
liberately built in from superstitious or mis- 
chievous motives by some Greenock mason 
nearly fifty years ago.— Greenock Telegraph. 


A Curious Letrer.—By the kindness 
of a correspondent, we (A/jin Courant) are 
able this week to give a curious [lighland 
epistle. It is rather a remarkable specimen 
of diction, and we only wish we could give 
the autograph along with it. It is as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Deer Broter—Fater and Moter no 
vera weel Sister at Fort-William at school 
mysel proke my leg clin crack ower—So no 
mare speak I wish you the same.” 


AN IRRESISTIBLE COMPETITOR.—A 
ter from Verdieres, Var, France, relates 
the following strange incident:—‘‘A sin- 
gular circumstance occurred here on the 
Emperor’s féte day. The mayor had or- 
ganized a shooting match, and offered a 
handsome double-barrelled gun as_ the 
prize. A good number of sportsmen, 
legal and illegal, had entered their names 
to compete; but, alas! none of them won 
the prize, fur just as the sport was about to 
begin, a thunderstorm burst over the town, 
aud the lizhtuing struck the target in the 


the morning of the 6th inst., but were repulsed 


The Ist regi- 


centre. On approaching the target after 
the storm, it was found that the gun 
(which had beeu set against it, wreathed 
with laurel,) had disappeared, and that a 
few splinters of wood and fragments of iron 
were all that remained. It would not be 
easy to describe the surprise and chagrin 
of the competitors in thus discovering that 
an unexpected rival had stepped in and 
borne off the prize without waiting for the 
usual formalities.” 3 


General Items. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS.—At a 
recent meeting of the Committee on Mis- 
sions, it was resolved to discontinue the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Mission in Tur- 
key. The mission in Liberia is also in 
straitened circumstances. 


A COMPREHENSIVE Prayer —On the 
fly-leaf of the Rev. Dr. Bethune’s Bible, 
was found written the following: 

Lord, pardon what | have been; 
Sanctify what Lam; 

Order what | shall be; 

That thine may be the glory, 
And mine the eternal salvation, 
For Christ’s sake. 


ORDINATION OF AN ARMY CHAPLAIN. 
—On Wednesday, September 10th, the 
Presbytery of New York met in Madi- 
son-Avenue Presbyterian Church, (the Rev. 
Mr. Bannard’s,) and ordained the Rev. 
Alexander Proudfit as chaplain in the 
United States Army. The Rev. Dr. Rice, 
Moderator of the Presbytery, conducted the 
exercises. ‘The Rev. Dr. Davidson preach- 
ed the sermon. The Moderator propounded 
the usual questions, aud the Rev. Dr. Ste- 
venson delivered an appropiate and solemn 
charge, after whioh the congregation was 
dismissed. 


Moravian Misstons.—The Moravian 
Society for Propagating the Gospel among 
the Heathen celebrated its seventy-fifth 
anniversary at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, on 
the 21st ult. Bishop Jacobson, President, 
was in the chair, who, after the usual pre- 
liminary exercises, addressed the members, 
basing his remarks upon the text—“ The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a net, that 
was cast into the sea, and gathered of every 
kind.” From the treasurer's report we 
learn the receipts for the year were 
$9,940.15; expenditures, $9624.26.  As- 
sets of the Society, $185,714.13; liabil- 
ties, $32,321.28; balance net capital, 
$153,392.90. 


VALID BaprismM.—At a session of a Ken- 
tucky court, held a few years ago, a negro 
woman was convicted of a capital crime, 
and sentenced to be hung. In a few weeks 
she professed to be converted, and the 
jailor moved his Honour, Judge N —, for 
an order allowing her to be removed from 
the jail to be baptized. ‘* Why aot baptize 
her in the jail?” asked the Judge. ‘*She 
wishes to be immersed. She don’t believe 
sprinkling or pouriag valid baptism,” said 
turnkey. Judge N reflected a mo- 
ment, and answered: ‘I have a right to 
settle that question; Mr. Clerk, make an 
order that this court, being suffisiently ad- 
vised, decides that sprinkling is valid bap- 
tism.”” So this vexed question is settled 
by a Kentucky court. 


Missionary Lost.—<Another of the lost 
ones by the Gulden Gate was the Rev. 
Cleveland Keith, an amiable and devoted 
missionary of the American Kpiscopal 
Board. For the last eleven years he has 
been labouring in Shanghai, China. Several 
weeks ago he arrived in San Francisco, ac- 
companied by his wife, with whom, how- 
ever, he was soon called to part. She was 
buried in Lone Mountain Cemetery. The 
bereaved husband took the succeeding 
steamer for the Kast, which proved to be 
the ill-fated ‘‘Golden Gite.” Some of the 
survivors relate how lovely he appeared at 
the last; and one, at least, has, by the mis- 
sionary’s dying example, been brought to 
the Lamb of God. ‘Except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” 


A DevicaTE Coariry.—The late David 
A. Neal, of Salem, Massachusetts, be- 
queathed the sum of $5900 to that city, the 
income to be expended in the purchase of 
fuel, to be given or sold at low prices, as 
may be deemed best by the trustees, to such 
worthy and industrious persons as are not 
supported in whole or in part at the public 
expense, but who may need some aid in ad- 
dition to their own labour, to enable them 
to sustain themselves and their families 
during the inclement season of the year. 
The money has been paid over by the ex- 
ecutor. 


Honorary Dearees.—At the late Com- 
mencement at Washington College, Penn- 
sylvania, the degree of D.D. was conferred 
upon the Rev. Messrs. Samuel Newell, of 
Paris, [llinois, and Samuel Davies Alexan- 
der, of New York city. 


Evection.—At the late meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Theological Semi- 
nary and Kenyon College, Ohio, the name of 
the Rev. Dr. Goodwin, of Philadelphia, was 
put in nomination for President of Kenyon 
College. The Board unanimously confirm- 
ed the appointment. Dr. Goodwin has 
been duly advised of his election.— W. 
Episcopalian. 


A Goop Misston.—The Mission to the 
Teamsters of the Army in Washington, 


several thousand in number, is in charge of 


the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The encouraging results thus far, are thus 
spoken of by the New York Observer: 
‘‘Already the change is amazing in this 
singular community. Their camp was once 
a bedlam on Sunday; now it is a place of 
quiet Sabbath rest and worship. When 
the mission was commenced, ball-playing, 
gambling, swearing, aod rowdyism in gen- 


eral, was the order on Sunday. Now all 


this is changed. leading, singing, attend- 
ing the meeting, together with the entire 
absence of profanity, vulgarity, obscenity, 
and vice, give a new Sabbath aspect to the 
camp. Not a few, too, have been evidently 
led to repentance, and to Jesus.”’ 


“Domestic Hews. 


Death or a Senator.—The Hon. John R. 
Thomson, member of the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States from New Jersey, died at his resi- 
dence in Princeton, New Jersey, on the 13th 
inst. His term of office would have expired 
on the 4th of March next. , 


Insane.—Captain Hartstein, commandant 
of the Grinnell Sir John Franklin expedition, 
and who joined the rebellion at its opening, 
has become insane, and is now in an insane 
hospital in Georgia. The cause is said to be 
the complete destruction of his plantation in 
S uth Carolina, by the hands of his own par- 
tisans. 


Satt WELLS PennsyLvanta.—The borers 
for oil in the Venango region in Pennsylvania 
frequently strike veins of salt water. About 
three weeks since, Messrs. Phillips, Frew, & 
Co., of Oil City, when boring near their wharf, 
struck a well which flowed some five barrels 
daily, and has since increased to fifteen barrels 
of salt water, so strong, it is said, as to crystal- 
ize as it flows from the vat. This is auspicious 
of the day when the salines of Venango will 
rival those of Onondaga and the Kanawha. 


VatuaTIoN oF Boston.—The aggregate 
valuation of real estate in Boston this year is 
$163,512,400; personal estate, $112,449,900; 

olls, 34,038. Last year real estate stodd 
£167 682,100; personal, $10,078,000; polls, 
35,161. There is a loss on real estate this 
year of $4,169,700, while there is a gain on 
personal estate of $4,371,900—making a net 
gain on the total of real and personal estate of 
$197,200. There are 1123 polls less this year 
than the last. . 


Ratsinc Vessers.—Captain J. F. Wells, of 
Bostun, with twenty divers and three hundred 
labourers, and four whale-ships, has arrived 
at Fortress Monrve, for the purpose of raising 
the sunken vessels at Hampton, Newport 


_sending him to America. 


News, Gosport, and James river. ‘The terms 
of the contract require the raising of the 
Cumberland entire, but Captain Wells intends 
to raise the hull of the Merrimac entire, if 
possible. 


Larce Prizes.—Two thousand rupees have 
been placed in the hands of a London firm by- 
a Llindoo merchant at Bombay, as prizes for 
the best essays on the ‘ Vedas,” or sacred 
writings of the Brahmins, The subject of the 
essays is to be a ‘* Review of the Vedas, with 
special reference to the light which they cast 
ou the Social and Religious State of the An- 
cient Indians, and on their Belief and Prac- 
tices, as better than those of the Hindovs of 
Later Times.” 

Death From a Sincutar Cavuse.—A few 
days since, says the Boston Post, a daughter 
of Mr. Sewell Blood, of Waltham, Massachu- 
setts, about four years of age, plucked a tiger 
lily from the garden, and snuffed the pollen 
from the flower into her head. She was short- 
ly after seized with dizziness and convulsions, 
from which she died, after excruciating suffer- 
ing, in four days. 


Foreign 


FROM EUROPE. 


Our latest European advices are by the steamers 
Bohemian and Arabia. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The rebel frigate “290” is reported to have re- 
ceived from the steamer Bahamas, off the western 
isles, iron plates, munitions of war, &c., to enable 
her to intercept Northern vessels as they approach 
the coast, and, in the absence of any port to go into, 
to take and destroy all ships and cargoes. She is 
commanded by the pirate Semmes, late of the Sum- 
ter, and is now called the Alabama. 

The London journals generally take a very 
gloomy view of American atftirs for the Federal 
Government. The London Post says the North 
must either do as England did in 1783, or imitate 
Russia in her government of Poland. The Daily 
News argues that it is absolutely essential that the 
South should be compelled to acknowledge the 
superiority of the North, and submit to the terms 
that the North may dictate. The Times and Daily 
News criticise Mr. Lincoln’s address te the negroes, 
relative to emancipation. The London Daily 
News editorially shows how false thus far have 
been all the predictions of the Times on American 
affairs, and how unjust and partial have been its 
comments, Pearson Hall, a shipowner, who has 
been active in running the American blockade, has 
suspended payment, in consequence of difficulties 
in realizing returns from the chivalry. His liabili- 
ties amounted to $2,000,000. 

The Peace Society of London has issued an 
address to the people of the United States, urging 
that the time has come when an attempt should 
be made to arrest the destructive conflict that is 
being carried on. It deprecates any interference 
with American affairs but such as would prove 
acceptable to Americans; but says, “Surely the 
idea of friendly mediation may be entertained 
without any derogation of national dignity.” It 
argues that there are only two alternatives to issue 
out of the war—vsither the utter extermination of 
one of the parties to it, or some form of accommo- 
dation and compromise between the contending 
sides. It asks,*Is it not better to have recourse 


‘to the latter at once, before the feelings of the 


North aud South become hopelessly inflamed with 
the most bitter animosity and vengeance?” 

The Lonion Daily News, in reviewing the mes- 
sage of Jetferson Davis, says that he has attempted 
to present a character of mo.leration and dignity, 
but the fierce and vindictive spirit that breaks 
through his habitual calmness and reserve is sig- 
nificant proof of his exasperated temper, if not also 
of the desperate prospects of the Southern govern- 
ment. It denounces the savage policy which Davis 
inaugurates, and the atrocious measures which he 
recommends to Congress, and says that the treat- 
ment threatened to the oflicers of troops, incongru- 
ously composed, causes not only every instinct of 
humanity and every sentiment of justice to revolt 
at it, but it is an outrage against civilization itself. 

Queen Victoria has gone to Germany. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was suffering 
from a dangerous illness, and was not expected to 
live many hours at the time of the departure of the 
steamer. 

The details of Garibaldi’s capture say that he 
was wounded in the thigh and foot by a bayonet. 
His retreat was cut off, and his unconditional sur- 
render rendered inevitable. The resistance he 
offered was desperate. He has arrived at Spez- 
zia. It is reported that his wounds are not danger- 
ous, and are progressing favourably. It is pre- 
sumed that he will be tried and sentenced, but 
pardoned on account of his past services. One 
rumour says that the Government contemplates 
Popular demonstrations 
in favour of Garibaldi had been made at several 
places, but they had been put down. The news- 
papers, generally, think that this event must hasten 
the solution of the Roman question, and cause the 
French to withdraw from Rome. The blockade 
of Sicily has been raised, and the state of siege 
removed. The London Times says that Garibaldi 
is the undeniable founder of Italian unity. It adds: 


1 “He must not stand as acriminal before Italian 


judges upon the very grounds of a blow struck for 
Italy. The way to obviate so jarring a spectacle 
would be for Garibaldi to pledge himself to his old 
friend and comrade, Victor Emmanuel, on his 
parole, to leave Europe for an indefinite term.” 


FRANCE. 


The departure of troops for Rome has been 
countermanded. The French government have 
ordered their forces to undertake no operations in 
the interior of Mexico until the middle of October. 

It was reported that at the last Council of Minis- 
ters on Italian affairs, it was decided that the sfatw 
quo should be maintained in Rome for some time 
tocome. It was reported that the Orleanists and 
Republicans had formed a coalition fur the next 
elections, and that they expected to return forty 
Deputies. The third division of thé expedition to 
Mexico, consisting of three steamers, left Toulon on 
the 3d inst. The Madrid (official) Gazette an- 
nounces that in consequence of the explanations 
given by General Concha to the Emperor Napo- 
leon, all differences of opinion between France and 
Spain have ceased. 


SPAIN. 
The Queen of Spain had signed a decree grant- 
ing an amnesty to the persons imprisoned on ac- 
couat of the insurrection at Loga. 


ITALY. 

The official Turin Gazette says that Garibaldi 
has been removed to Variganans, in the Gulf of 
Spezzia. His wounds appear to have been slight. 
The government ordered two distinguished men 
to attend him. An extraordinary council of Min- 
isters was held at Turin, to take into consideration 
his case. The opinion which prevailed at the 
council was that justice should take its course. 
Two of the Ministers were in favour of granting 
him an amnesty. Nothing has been decided as 
yet as to the form of his trial. The physicians 
attending Garibaldi had issued a bulletin, stating 
that his sufferings were not very acute, and that 
his symptoms, generally, were favourable. The 
Official Gazette says that a ball penetrated his 
ankle joint, and inflammation had set in, but that 
the symptoms were not alarming. 


GIBRALTAR. 


Gibraltar, Sep. 1—The steamer Massilla, from 
Southampton for Alexandria, reports that she was 
chased by two steamers, at night, in the Bay of 
Biscay, but managed to escape. The Massilla has 
specie and jewelry on buard valued at $1.880,000. 
It is conjectured that the United States gunboat 
Tuscarora was one of the vessels engaged in the 
chase, or possibly both vessels were rebel steamers. 


CAINA AND AUSTRALIA. 


By telegraph we have Suez dates of the 6th of 
September, and the following late news from China 
and Australia: 7 

Shanghae, July 18—The city is quiet. News 
has been received here from Jeddo of another at- 
tempt having been made to assassinate the British 
Minister. Two marines were killed. The assas- 
sin committed suicide. The attempt upon the life 
of the Minister is supposed to have been instigated 
by the leading Damios. Japan was unsettled, 


Married, 


At the Presbyterian Church, in Princess Ann, 
Maryland, by the Rev. A. C. Heaton, August 26, 
Professor Bernaarp H. Estrvp, of Cincinnati, to 
Miss Anna, eldest daughter of James Benson, 
Esq. Also, at the manse, on the 3d inst., by the 
same, Henry I. Hayman to Miss Marcaret C. 
Moors, all of Somerset, Maryland. 

On the 4th inst., by the Rev. R. C. Bryson, Mr. 
Joun F. Buck to Miss Carouina Epwarps, all of 
Ashland, Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 31st of August, at Moriches, Long Island, 
New York, by the Rev. Augustus T. Dobson, Mr. 
CuHarRtes Bensamin to Miss GeorGiANNA TERRY. 


By the same, on the 11th inst., Mr. Hiram Ray-. 


Nor to Miss Loursa H. Hamay, all of the above 
place. 

At the parsonage, August 9th, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Mr of Phila- 
delphia, to Miss Heten of Titusville, New 
Jersey. 3 

On the 13th inst., by the Rev. Morris C. Sut- 
phen, Mr. Josera H. Cox, officer in the United 
States Navy, to Miss Mary A. AVERELL, of 
Philadel phia. 

At Newport, Rhode Island, on the 9th inst., 
Licutenant Commanding Joan G. Uni- 
ted States Navy, to Mary Eveanor, daughter of 
the Rev. D. X. Junxin, D.D., Chaplain United 


States Army. The marriage was solemnized b 
the bride's father, assisted by the Rev. A 
Dumont, D.D, 

In Lambertville, New Jersey, on the 3d inst, 
by the Rev. Dr. Studdiford, Frascisco C. Van 
Dyk, of Paterson, New Jersey, to Miss Lipa ©, 
daughter of Jaues D. Strayxer, Bsq., of Lat bert- 
ville. By the same, on the 8th inst, Wrevian 
McCreavy to Miss Orrig, daughter of P. A. Reap- 
ina, Esy., both of Lambertville, New Jersey. 

On Wednesday, the I7th inst., by the Rev. 
Charles C. Beatty, D.D, Mr. Thomas Freup to 
Miss Emevine Weatarrcy, both of Philadelphia. 

In New Haven, Connecticut, August 20th, at 
the South church, by the Rev. J. Halsted Carroll, 
Avaustus Dvuctark Ropregurs to Miss Eniza 
Hickox, both of New Haven. 


 Obittary. 


[AU Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
Jivxe cents for every line, nine words to @ line.| 


Died, in Princeton, New Jersey, on the 9th 
inst... GEORGE CORYELL, son of the Rev. 
JAMES and VIRGINIA C. McDOUGALL, aged 
six months. 

Died, suddenly, at Key West, Florida, on the 
20th inst., of yellow fever, THOMAS, son of MA- 
RIA M. and the late ALEXANDER GRAHAM, 
of Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, aged forty-two years. 


Died, on the 23d of August, WALTER GRA- 
HAM, son of the Rev. P. B. and MARY G. 
MARR, of Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, aged one 
year and five days. 

Died, at the residence of his grandmother, 
near Stanton, Delaware, on Thursday, July 31st, 
1862, after a short illness, JAMES FLEETWOOD, 
infant son of JAMES and NANCY WHIT- 
MARSH, of Philadelphia, and grandson of the 
late Allen Ward, aged ten months and twenty- 
seven days. 


Died, on the 26th of August, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Mr. William S. Kennedy, Mrs. 
LETICIA BUYERS, of Leacock Township, Lan- 
caster county, Pennsylvania, aged seventy-eight 
years one month and ten days. Mrs. Buyers was 
a consistent and highly estimable member of the 
Presbyterian Church of Pequea, Pennsylvania. 
She was blameless and harmless, kind and benevo- 
lent, adorned with a meek and quiet spirit, and 
was much respected and beloved by all who know 
her. Being on a visit at Mr. Kennedy’s, she sud- 
denly took ill, and in a few days fell peacefully 
asleep in Jesus.— Communicated. 

Died, August 3, 1862, Mrs. HANNAH DRAKE, 
near Williamsville, Logan county, Illinois, in the 
eighty-third year of herage. The deceased was 
bern April 2, 1779, in Laurence county, New Jer- 
sey. About four years ago she moved west with 
her family, and died with them, leaving a noble 
Christian record behind her. Having united 
with the Presbyterian Church in the east, she 
loved her church to the last. Serving the Lord 
for more than fifty years, she now will serve him 
throughout eternity, having lived a consistent 
and exemplary life here. Spiritual mindedness 
was her peculiar Christian trait of character, 
much rather at any time talk on religious sub- 
jects than on secular and worldly matters. No 
young minister could enter her house without her 
‘‘expounding unto him the way of God more per- 
fectly.” Her faith in Christ was very strong u 
to her last moments, having her right mind until 
the last. Christ was her comfort; and, by the 
grace of God, death was no terror to her. Well 
may it be said, ‘‘She did come to her grave in a 
full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in in his 

T. 


season. D. R. 
Died, in Ogle county, Illinois, September 9th, 
1862, Mr. JOHN BULL, in the seventy-first year 
of his age. Mr. Bull was a native of Perry 
county, Pennsylvania, where he spent the greater 
art of his life. In 1851 he moved with his 
amily to the West, and settled in Ogle county, 
Illinois. In early life he made a public profes- 
sion of religion, and joined in communion with 
the Presbyterian church of the Middle Ridge, in 
the Presbytery of Carlisle He was a retiring, 
but an intelligent and steadfast believer in the 
Divine Redeemer. He was a firm adherent t» the 
doctrines and order of the Presbyterian Church, 
resulting from clear conviction and cordial choice, 
and he was always ready with his worldly meaus 
to sustain her institutions at home, and extend 
them in the world. In his new home in IIli- 
nois, by his efforts and influence, he succeeded in 
athering around him his relatives, and other 
friends of the same religious persuasion, who have 
been lately organized into the flourishing little 
church of Middle Creek, by the Presbytery of 
Rock River. Mr. Bull’s religion was not a mere 
form, but @ substantial reality, leading him to 
maintain an upright walk and conversation 
through life, and affording him support and con- 
solation when called to pass through the valley 
and shadow of death. In his last illness, when 
told that his recovery was doubtful, he mani- 


- feasted a cheerful resignation to the will of God, 


and expressed the most pleasing assurance that 
all would be well with him beyond the grave. 
He said his entire confidence was in the Rock 
of Ages; that he was a lost sinner, but redeemed 
and saved by sovereign grace. Thus in a good 
old age, full of peace and hope, he was gathered 
home, “like a shock of corn in his season.” 
‘‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 
* 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS. 


The Synod of St. Paul stands adjourned 
to meet at Lake City, Minnesota, on Thursday, 
September 25th, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 

Cuarves Taarer, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Wisconsin will meet at 
Weyauwega, on Friday, October 3d, at half-past 
seven o'clock, P. M. Arrangements for reduced 
fare will be made with steamboats on Wolf river. 

Sruart Mitcue, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Illinois stands adjourned 
to meet at Jacksonville, on Wednesday, the 8th 
of October, at seven o'clock, P. M. 

Rosert Jounston, Slated Clerk. 


The Synod of Albany will hold its 


stated meeting in Waterford, New York, on Tues- 


day, Oetober I4, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 


The attention of members is called to the follow- 
ing Standing Rule:—‘ Every member who can- 
not be present shall report himself by letter at 
each stated meeting, and the Stated Clerk shall 
publish this rule when advertising the meetings 
of Synod.” Cuarues H. Taytor, Stated Clerk. 


~The Synod of Chicago will meet at 
Mendota, Illinois, on Thursday, the 16th of Octo- 


ber, at two o’clock, P. M. 
I. N. Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of New York will meet in 
the Scotch Presbyterian Church, city of New 
York, on Tuesday, October 2Ist, and will be 
opened with a sermon by the Rev. Aaron L. 
Linsley, Moderator. Presbyterial Statistical Re- 
ports (containing only the /ists of ministers and 
churches, and the aggregates of ministers, churches, 
licentiates, and candidates, with the historical 
changes,) are to be sent to the Stated Clerk ef 
Synod one week before the meeting. At the same 
date, the Presbyterial Narratives, made up to the 
time, are to be sent to the Rev. Daniel N. Free- 
land, Monroe, New York. Assessments for the 
Contingent Fund are to be paid in at the meeting 
of Synod. The standing rule for the formation of 
the roll requires that the ruling elders appointed 
as members of Synod, hand into the Stated Clerk, 
before the opening of Synod, their names, and the 
churches they represent, (stating also their Pres- 
bytery,) and that those who arrive afterwards 
report to the Permanent Clerk. The Clerks will 
attend at the lecture-room of the Scotch Church, 
at seven o’clock, to receive and enrol the names. 
The Session of that Church is appointed the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements. 

Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. — 
Joun D. We tts, Permanent Clerk. 


The Synod of Philadelphia stands ad- 
journed to meet in the Presbyterian Church of 
Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, 
on Thursday, the 23d of October, at half-past 
seven o'clock, P. M. 

Standing Rules.—That at least one week before 
the meeting of Synod—l. Stated Clerks of Pres- 
byteries forward their Narratives to the Rev. 
Leslie Irwin, Catasaqua, Pa., of the Committee on 
the Narratives of Synod; and their Statistical 
Reports to S. M. Andrews, Doylestown, Pa. 

2. That to Rev. Joseph Stevens, Jersey Shore, 
Pennsylvania, each minister give notice ex- 
pressly in writing whether or not he expects to 
Shand, and whether a ruling elder will be present 
from his church; for those forwarding no such 
notice, it is not to be expected that, by families of 
the congregation, arrangements will be made. 

S. M. Anprews, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 


The Presbytery of Luzerne will meet in 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 25th, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 

N. G. Parke, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Kaskaskia stands ad- 
journed to meet in Chester, Illinois, on Friday 
before the fourth Sabbath (26th) of September, at 


eleven o’clock, A. M. 
D. A. Watuace, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Sanyamon meets in 
Jacksonville, Illinois, Monday, October 6th, at 


seven o'clock, P. M. 
C. P. Jenninas, Stated Clerk. 


The Preshytery of Monmouth will meet 
at Squan Village, on Tuesday, October 7th, at 


half-past ten o’cluck, A.M. 
D. D. Sanuer, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Bedford will meet in 
the Presbyterian church of Poundridge on Tues- 
day, the 7th of October, at two o’clock, P.M. At 
this meeting Sessional Records will be examined. 

Parrerson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Hillsboro’ is to meet 
in Hillsboro’, Illinois, on Friday, October 3d, at 
seven o'clock, P.M. Sessional Records, and a 
written report of settlements with pastors and 
stated supplies, are required at this meeting. 
The following resolution was adopted at a late 
meeting, viz:—-‘‘Thut Presbytery send to delin- 
quent churches an imperative injunction to send 
up to Presbytery, at the annual fall meeting, an 
accurate and full report of settlements with pas- 
turs aud supplies, aud the precise amount of 
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ticir indebtedness to the same, that they may be 
rocorded on the minutes of Preabytery.” 
Tuomas W. Hynes, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold 
its next stated meeting in the East Kishacoquillas 
Presbyterian church, on the tirst Tuesday (the 7th) 
of Ovtober, at eleven o'clock, Sessional 
Records will be reviewed ut this meeting. Con- 
veyances will meet members and commissioners 
coming mI railroad in Lewistown on the morning 
of the 7th, at half past nine o'clock, and bear 
them to the church. 

Ronert Stated Clerk. 


The LPreshytery of Newtoa will hold its 
next sessions at Hackettstown, New Jersey, on 
Tuesday, the 7th of October, commencing at 
eleven o'clock, A. M. The Sessional Narratives 
must be forwarded, at least ten days previous, to 


Rey. Gilbert Lane. 
F. Kseieuton, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of West Jersey stands 

adjourned to meet at Williamstown, on Tuesday, 

the 7th of October, at half-past seven o'clock, P.M. 
H. Brown, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Donegal will hold its 
next stated meeting in the church of Slate Ridge, 
on Tuesday, October 7th, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 
The Rev. J. C. Thom will preach at the opening 
of the sessions. Jons Farquuaan, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Connecticut will meet 
on Tuesday, the 7th of October, at half-past seven 
o'clock, P. M., in the Presbyterian Church of Rye, 
New York. The Presbytery at its last mecting 
ordered the publication of the following list of 
suis to be paid bysthe several churches toward 
the Commissione and Contingent Funds :— 
Bridgeport, $10; Port Chester, $6; South East 
Centre, $5; South East, $5; Hartford, $7; Deep 
River, $2; Thompsonville, $6; Rye, $10. 
Caarces W. Bairp, Statcd Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Passaic will meet in. 
the First Presbyterian Church of Paterson, New 
Jersey, on Tuesday, October 7th, at three o'clock, 
P. M. Sessional Narratives are to be sent to the 
Rev. James F, Brewster, Chester, New Jersey. 

Rosert Srreet, Siated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Carlisle will hold its 
next stated meeting at Bedford, Pennsylvania, on 
Tuesday, Uctober 7, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

A. D. Mitcnenn, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold 
its next stated meeting in the Arch Street Presby- 
terian church, Arch street above Tenth, on Tues- 
day, the seventh day of October next, at ten 
o’clock, A. M. W. M. Rice, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Raritan stands ad- 
journed to meet in the church of German Valley, 
New Jersey, on Tuesday, the 7th of October, at 
eleven o’clock, A. M., and will be opened with a 
sermon by the Rev. Benjamin Carrell, Moderator. 
P. O. Stuppirorp, Stated Clerk. . 


The Presbytery of Burlington stands 
adjourned to meet in the church at Allentown, 
New Jersey, on Tuesday, October 7th, at half-past 
ten o’clock, A.-M. L. C. Baxer, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Elizabethtown will 
hold ‘ts next stated meeting at Lamington, New 
Jersey, on Tuesday, October 7th, at three o’clock, 
P. M., and will be opened with a sermon by the 
Moderator. . T. Exauisa, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New Brunswick will 
hold its next stated meeting in the Laurenceville 
Presbyterian Church, New Jersey, on Tuesday, 
October 7th, at eleven o'clock, A. it. 

A. D. Ware, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New York will meet 
in the Rutger’s Street Church, city of New York, 
on Monday, October 13th, at half-past seven 
o'clock, P. M, and will be opened with a sermon 
by the Rev. Nathan L. Rice, D.D., Moderator. 
The business sessions will begin on Tuesday 
morning, the 14th, at nine o'clock, in the lecture- 
room of the University Place Church. Session 
Books are to be examined. 

Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. 


The Preshytery of Rock River will meet 
at Dixon on Monday evening, October 13, at half- 
past seven o’clock. Assessments for the Contin- 
gent Fund will be called for. 

8S. T. Witson, Stated Clerk. 


The Svcond Presbytery of New York 
will meet in the Scotch Church, on Fourteenth 
street, New York, on Tuesday, October 14th, at 
half- past seven o’clock, P. M., and the meeting 
will be opened with a sermon by the Rev. Alex 
ander Jack. Session books. and cullections for. 
the Synod’s fund, wil! be called for. 

D. M. Hauuipay, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore will hold 
its next stated meeting at Ellicott’s Mills, Mary- 
land, on Tuesday, October 4th, at half-past seven 
o’clock, P. M. R. C. GaLspraita, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Chicago will hold its 
next stated meeting at Earlville, Illinois, on Tues- 
day, October 14th, commencing at three o'clock, | 
P. M. Joun M. Faris, Stated Clerk. . 


The Presbytery of GeneseeS River will 
hold its next stated meeting in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Sparta, (North Sparta, New 
York,) on Tuesday, the 14th of October, at two 
o’clock, P. M. Opening sermon by the Modera- 
tor. J. E. Nassau, Stated Clerk. 


Notices. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
PHILADELPHIA.—The services in this Church, 
the Rev. James M. Crowell pastor, will be re- 
sumed on next Sabbath, the 2Ist inst., commenc- 
ing in the morning at half-past ten o’clock, and 
in the afternoon at four o’clock. ; 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
The Afternoon service on the Lord’s day iu the 
Central Presbyterian Church, corner of Eighth 
and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, will commence 
hereafter, and until further notice, at four o’clock. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER.- 
MEETING —Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE 
NORTH-WEST.—The Fourtk Annual Session of 
this Institution was opened on Tuesday, the 2d of 
September, with an Introductory Lecture by the 
Rev. Dr. Lord. The same arrangements for 
instruction continue this term as during the last, 
Drs. Lord and Halsey supplying the four depart- 
ments of the course, assisted by a Hebrew 
Teacher. Three thousand volumes have been 
recently added to the Library, being the former 
library of the New Albany Theological Seminary. 
Assistance will be provided for such students as 
are unable to support themselves. Those wishing 
to enter the Institution would do well to make 
immediate application, or be present as soon as 
possible. 

DANVILLE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The Tenth Annual Session of the Danville Theo- 
logical Seminary will open on the 20th day of 
September. A full corps of Professors will be in 
attendance, and it is confidently believed the 
exercises of the Institution will be uninterrupted. 
A new edifice for the aecommodation of students 
has been completed during the summer. The 
rooms will be furnished with new and sufficient 
furniture, including mattresses; but students will 
provide their own bed-clothes. All who may 
attend next session will find accommodations in 
the Seminary buildings. Sreraen Yer«es, 

Secretary Board of Directors. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The United States 
Hospital, at Sixth and Master streets, Philadel- 
hia, is indebted to the Ladies of Brandywine 
anor Church, Rev. John N.C. Grier, pastor, for a 
most valuable donation:—Two barrels of eggs, 
two barrels of rusks, three boxes of dried fruits, 
jellies, and wines, and one box of most valuable 
new-made clothing—shirts, drawers, wrappers. 
This is certainly an elegant donation, and these 
patriotic ladies are worthy of praise. 
R. 908 Cli 


G. West, No. nton street, 
One of the Lady Managers. 


ANTED—A PRINCIPAL FOR WEST 
NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY—Located at. 
West Nottingham, Cecil County, Maryland.—This 
old established Institution has an annual appro- 
riation of five hundred dollars from the State. 
Phe Winter Session opens on the 3d of November. 
Applications, accompanied with testimonials as to 
character, scholarship, and capacity to conduct 
successfully an Institution of the kind, may be 
addressed A, the undersigned until the 8d of 
October. None but — well — need 
. Achurch member preferred. 
Rev. 8. A. GAYLEY, 
President of Board of Trustees, 
West Nottingham, Cecil county, Maryland. 
sep 20—It 


EACHER WANTED.—A Male Principal is 
wanted to take charge of a Public School 
at Port Deposit, Cecil — Maryland. Salary 
$500 perannum. A to 
scales J. RAMSAY, 


Port Deposit, Cecil county, Maryland. 
sep 20—1t* 
XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY — Ozford, 


Chester county, Pennsylvania.—The next 
session will open on Wednesday, November 5th. 


For Circulars, address 
sep 20-——5t Miss BAKER, Principal. 


ANTED.—A Furnished House for a small 
family, for a year, or during the winter. 
ERGYMAN, 
Oflive of Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 


Address 


sep 20 —2t 
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SHOULDER ARMS! 


BYC G DUNN. 
There’s a cry sweeps o’er the land— 
Shoulder arms! 
Who will now a coward stand, 
While the country needs his aid! 
Cowardice for fools was made. 
Shoulder arms! 


Who's afraid to meet the foe! 
Shoulder arms! 

Who would see the flag laid low 

In the dust by traitors base! 

Let bim ever hide his face. 
Shoulder arms! 


Who would win the soldier’s fame? 
Shoulder arms! 

Who would bear a hero’s name?— 

Let him raise his strong arm high, 

Now to strike or now to die— 
Shoulder arms! 


See the rebel ranks advance: 
Shoulder arms! 
Wake, man, from your guilty trance; 
- This is the time for action deep, 
Not the hour for sloth or sleep! 
Shoulder arms! 


Voices call you from the grave— 
Shoulder arms! 

Voices of the martyrs brave, 

Who, amid the shock of wars, 

Battled for the stripes and stars. 
Shoulder arms! 


By the names of heroes dead— 
Shoulder arms! 

Precious bearts as yours have bled 

To maiptain the Union’s might. 

Now it is your turn to smite— 
Shoulder arms! 


Onward! Onward to the van! 
Shoulder arms! 
Onward like a fearless man! 
Stand not like one deaf and dumb 
While you hear th’ appealing drum. 
Shoulder arms! 


God will bless the work you do— 
Shoulder arms! 
He will lead you safely through 
Every peril, while you fight 
’Gainst the wrong t’ uphold the right. 
Shoulder arms! 
‘—N. Commercial Advertiser. 


. Vicarious Atonement Illustrated. 


In the year 1795 a serious disturbance 
had arisen in Glasgow among the Breadal- 
bane Fencibles. The soldiers being made 
sensible of the nature of their misconduct, 
and the consequent punishment, four men 
voluntarily offered themselves to stand grial, 
and suffer the sentence of the law as an 
atonement for the whole. These men were 
accordingly marched to Edinburgh Castle 
for trial. On the march, one of the men 
stated to the officer commanding the party, 
Major Colin Campbell, that he had left 
business of the utmost importance to a 
friend in Glasgow, which he wished to 
transact before his death; that, as to him- 
self, he was fully prepared to meet his fate, 
but with regard to his friend, he could not 
die in peace until his business was settled ; 
and that if the officer would suffer him to 
return to Glasgow for a few hours, he would 


join him before he reached Edinburgh, and- 


march as a prisoner with the party. The 
soldier added, ‘¢You have known me since 
I was a child; you know my country and 
kindred, and you may believe I shall never 
bring you to any blame by a breach of the 
promise I now make, to be with you in full 
time to be delivered up in the Castle.” 
This was a startling proposal to the officer; 
however, his confidence was such that he 
complied with the request of the prisoner, 
who returned to Glasgow at night, settled 
his business, and left town before daylight 
to redeem his pledge. He took a long cir- 
cuit, to avoid being seen and apprehended 
as'a deserter, and sent back to Glasgow. 
In comsequence of this caution, there was 
no appearance of him at the appointed hour. 


The perplexity of the officer, when he reach- 


ed the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, may 
be easily imagined. He moved forward 
slowly, indeed, but no soldier appeared; 
and unable to delay any longer, he marched 
up to the Castle, and, as he was delivering 


over the prisoners, but before any report | 


was given in, Macmartin, the absent sol- 
dier, rushed in among his fellow-prisoners, 
all pale with anxiety and fatigue, and breath- 
less with apprehension of the consequences 
in which his delay might have involved his 
benefactor. The whole four were tried and 
condemned to be shot, but it was determined 
that only one should suffer, and they were 
ordered to draw lots. The fatal chance fell 
upon William Sutherland, who was executed 
accordingly.— Quarterly Heview. 


GREY SQUIRREL. 


The grey squirrel is one of the most 
beautiful and graceful of the inhabitants of 
our forests, in which it generally makes its 
home, hardly ever venturing from them, 
unless occasionally, when the Indian corn 
is ripe, it enters the fields to add a little to 
its winter store of nuts; the amount which 
it pilfers could hardly be missed, however, 
unless the field should happen to be in or 
near the woods. 

It prefers forests of chestnuts or oaks, in 
which its winter store can be readily col- 
lected. The first heavy frost is the signal 
for this work to commence, and the drop- 
ping of the chestnuts and acorns which the 
frost has loosened, accompanied by the 
rustling of the squirrel through the newly- 
fallen leaves as it gathers the nuts together, 
and carefully deposits them in hollow trees 
and crevices of rocks, or buries them in 
some secure place beneath the leaves, are 
the sounds most intimately connected with 
our woods in the autumn season. 

The summer nest is built in some tall 
tree, at the junction of several limbs with 
the trunk. It is composed of sticks and 
leaves, and is lined with soft grass and 
ferns; in this the young are reared, and 
live with the female till they are old enough 
to shift for themselves. At the approach 
of winter, some hollow in a tree is selected, 
sometimes the abandoned nest of a wood- 
pecker, in which a warm nest is built, com- 
posed of grass and soft leaves; this is the 
winter home of usually the whole family. 
In early spring the young are driven off 
by the old ones, who soon build the summer 
nest, in which to rear another family. The 

oung, after being driven off, soon pair, and 
in their turn become heads of families. 

The habits of this animal are very inter- 
esting. You may be walking through the 
woods, and shortly you hear what you at first 
think to be the barking of a small dog; on 
listening, you discover your mistake; the 
abrupt notes qua qua, with chattering gut- 
tural additions, proceed from the tall tree a 
few rods from you; you cautiously steal on 
tip-toe to the foot of the tree, but do not 
see the animal, even after looking carefully 
on every side. You know the little fellow 
is there, for he could not possibly have got 
out of the tree unless you had seen him. 
Now, if you go close to the tree, and step 
quickly to the other side, you will see him 
whisk suddenly to the opposite side from 
you, where he is now closely hugging the 
tree, and perfectly motionless; your 1nter- 
est has now become awakened, you are cu- 
rious to see more of him; very well, you 
must retire a few rods, and remain perfect- 
ly still. You had better take a comfortable 
seat, for he will not move while you are 
near the tree. Presently you see his head, 
with its bright, lively eyes, slowly moving 
around to the side where you are; this is 
the first reconnoitering movement. If you 
rewain — still, he will soon take his 
position on a limb, where, jerking his tail 
and flaunting it in conscious security, he 


gives vent to his satisfaction at your remo- | 


oe 


val in a serics of chattering barks, which 
are answered, perhaps, by other squirrels 
that you had ro thought were in the neizh- 
bourhood; soon one of them, with a chal- 
lenging bark or chatter, chases another, and 
shortly three or four of them are scamper- 
ing about, running through the fallen 
leaves, and up aud down the trees In high 
sport; presently one of them, in escaping 
from the others, comes suddenly near you; 
with a shrill whistle of astonishment he 
scampers up the nearest tree, and is soon 
as effectually. concealed as all the others 
were the instant he gave the alarm. You 
may as well retire now, for you will see no- 
thing more of them; as long as you remain 
near, they will not budge a foot. 


SHALL I SEND MY SON? 


_ A few months ago a father “could not 
let his son go as a voluntecr, his education 
was so complete, and his prospects in life 
so encouraging.” ‘The father’s hopes were 
all centered in him, and he could not let 
him go. That son was since killed by the 
accidental discharge of a gun while out 
with a party gunning. [lis life, instead of 
being imperilled or laid down on the altar of 
his country, was lost ingloriously in the 
forests. 

An appeal was made to a mother not 
long since to send her two sons. “She 
could not, she doted on them; they were 
her darling boys.” They did not go; 
their lives were not imperilled for their 
country; they remained at home. But 
verily, “‘he that saveth his life shall lose 
it.” They were stricken with fever—they 
died. They lie in humble graves, not hon- 
oured for having struck a blow or raised an 
arm in their country’s defence! Is there 
not a Providence in such events? Is not 
the call for our sons a call from God?— 
Springfield Republican. 


New Invention for the Prevention of 
Smoke. 


We had the pleasure of witnessing the 
other day the operation of a new invention 
for the consumption of smoke, and econo- 
mizing of fuel in furnaces, such as are used 
in connection with steam boilers, and which 
has been patented by Messrs. Allan and 
McKiver, of the Hecla Foundry. To 
consume the smoke a current of intensely 
heated air enters the furnace, causing com- 
bustion of the smoke, which would other- 
wise escape, effecting thereby an increased 
production of steam from a given amount of 
fuel. The tests applied were of the most 
stringent charactcr, and the results were 
highly successful. The furnace having 
been supplied with fresh coal, a quantity 
of smoke issued, such as is emitted from 
ordinary furnaces. The temporary cover 


patent apparatus, when the smoke dimin- 
ished, and in less than one minute entirely 
ceased. The simplicity of the invention is 
in keeping with the success which has 
crowned the efforts of the inventors. It 
must be a gratification to all to know that 
at last there is a reasonable hope of an end 
being put to the abominable smoke nuisance, 
at least in its worst phases, by the use 
of furnaces on this principle, which is 
equally applicable to steamers, thus afford- 
ing, at the same time, a boon to the public 
in freeing them from the huge volumes of 
smoke which so often issue from the funnels. 
It is evident also that this will prove a great 
advantage to sea-going steamers, seeing that 
they will require to carry so much less fuel 
than they, under the present system, are 
required to do.— Glasgow Herald. 


THE DANGER OF PHILANTHROPY. 


Mr. Peabody is literally persecuted with 
beggars. His noble deed of charity to the 
poor of London has sent a thrill through 
the ranks of the unfortunate, and the whole 
army of needy, dissolute, improvident, and 
rapacious people—deserving and undeserv- 
ing alike—throng around the man, and 
deafen him with their clamour for gifts. 
His privacy is invaded, his business inter- 
rupted, his peace disturbed, his very means 
of enjoying life and doing good made in some 
measure a discomfort to him; he is the 
well-fed and well-disposed house dog who 
fell into the company of a pack of hungry 
wolves, and the howling of the pack warns 
him that he is to be torn to pieces. The 
only means of replying to applicants for 
charitable assistance is by a printed circu- 
lar, in which Mr. Peabody says:—‘ The 
immense number of letters daily arriving at 
his address renders it difficult to read them 
even partially; and a written reply to each 
would take up the time of a dozen persons. 
To those who ask pecuniary relief, Mr. Pea- 
body will say, that if his means would allow 
him to assist all in adversity, nothing would 
give him more pleasure; but as they are 
not, applicants must take the will for the 
deed. To give one-tenth that ask, would 
deprive Mr. Peabody of the means of sup- 
port in one month.”” We venture to say, 
that this is the most curious of all the curi- 
osities of benevolence, and we do earnestly 
hope there will be no occasion to inscribe 
on Mr. Peabody’s tomb the short epitaph, 
* Worried to death.”—London City Press. 


THE SOUTH AS A WAR POWER. 


That the South possesses within herself 
the positive terms of a war power of high 
grade is now a demonstrated fact. If she 
had been a separate nation, and assailed by 
France or Great Britain, who can doubt that 
she would have come off victorious? The 
North has brought into the field a larger 
army than those two Powers combined could 
have precipitated on her shores, and block- 
aded her ports as effectually as their united 
navies could do; yet she,is not only uncon- 
quered, but able to make the whole couutry 
tremble with apprehension. What is the 
secret of this wonderful display of military 
force? First, the South has unity of idea; 
and second, by the establishment of aa abso- 
lute despotism her leaders have been able to 
combine and direct all her resources to one 
point. She has no divided Congress to em- 
barrass the action of her executive, no Con- 
stitution of limited powers to fetter her 
administration of affairs. She allows no 
divisions among her people, no factivus 
mass-meetings to distract public opinion, no 
mischiet-plotting editors or preachers, no 
half way generals, no subordinates in any 
branch of her service—civil or military— 
with the taint upon them of unfriendliness 
to her cause. She insists upon fidelity in 
every shape to the last degree, and punishes 
a halting zeal with signal disgrace. What 
is it that such despotism cannct accomplish, 
when determined to achieve, or to die in 
the attempt? The South has already called 
into service an army of nearly four hundred 
thousand men. She has still a white popu- 
lation of one million of males between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five years from 
which to dratt recruits. She has given her- 
self up to the business of the war. She has 
no productive employments that can, to any 
extent, occupy or give a living to her white 
people, and many are, therefore, driven into 
the ranks of the army as their only resource 
against starvation. In every other country 
on the globe where society has advanced 
beyond a savage state, there is an estab- 
lished body of industry to exert an influence 
in in of peace, and opposed to anarchy; 


but} in the South, the desperation of the 
leaders has led them to destroy industry, 
and to break up all occupations but those 
which go directly to support the war. By 


was then removed from the mouth of the 


the destruction of cotton and sugar, and 
prohibition of those branches of labour on | 
which trade is organized, hundreds of thou-.| 
sands of people are condemned to idleness, 
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and war is the only occupation from which 
they are not debarred. The world has 
never before scen any madness like this. 
And the general result wiust be a conscrip- 
tion by the force of circumstances, more in- 
exorable than was ever ordained by human 
despot, which must necessarily apply to all 
classes, irrespective of age.—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 
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A JASPER CAVE. 


A correspondent of the Boston Trans- 
cript, who is the Topographical Engineer of 
New Hampshire, siates that one of the most 
wonderful geological discoveries ever made 
round the White Mountains, has just been 
brought to the notice of scientific men. 
Two young men of Berlin Falls, in sliding 
down the cliffs of a rugged mountain two 
miles from that town, found the entrance 
to an enormous cave, the existence of which 
was unknown before. William D. Sanborn, 
a noted guide in that region, made a thor- 
ough exploration of it, using candles to 
light his way. Finding in it a beautiful 
mineral of bright colour, he reported the 
fact, and the cave was visited by Mr. EK. S. 
Brown, a mincralogist, who found the entire 
cave was made up of jasper, of magnificent 
colour and quality. The entrance is so 
small that a man can barely enter it on his 
hands and knees. 

About ten feet from the entrance it is 
nine feet high and fifteen wide, opening 
into a fine apartment sixty feet in length, 
formed of jasper of a delicate blue ash 
colour, striped with fire red, so exquisitely 


beautiful as to draw exclamations of sur- 


prise and admiration from the dullest stu- 
dent of nature. 

But the wonders of the cave do not lie 
in the fact that it is formed, but in the fact 
that the long disputed question is now set- 
tled where the Indians of New Hogland got 
their jasper to make their arrow heads. It 
has never been known until now where this 
jasper of a blue colour, which they used, 
came from. There can be no doubt that 
the Indians, hundreds of years since, com- 
menced the work of chipping off pieces, and 
continued their work until a cavern sixty 
feet in extent was cut out of the rock, for 
the top and sides of the cave all show it has 
‘been chipped in many thousand places In 
many places the vein of jasper has been 
cut to its intersection with the granite, and 
there the work stopped. An Indian axe 
and tomahawk were found in the bottom of 
the cave, such as were used during the 
French and Indian wars, when the Pequa- 
whets, Pennacooks, and Androscoggins 


wandered in this beautiful region, in which 


their savage implements are now found in 
abundance. Berlin Valls is in Coos county, 
New Hampshire, within an hour’s ride of 
Gorham. | 


STRANGE FREAK OF A RAVEN. 


On a recent Wednesday a tame raven, 
which is kept at the residence of Peter 
Bourne, Esq., Somerset House, played a 
somewhat practical joke upon the butler, or 
rather upon his watch. It appeared that he 
had left his watch upon the hall table, 
while he attended to something in another 
part of the house. During his absence 
“Ralph” hopped into the hall, and his 
covetous eye falling upon the watch, he 
picked it up, and marched off with it into 
the yard. There he removed the glass, and 
disposed of it in so mysterious a way that it 
has not been found since. Next he took 
off the pointers, and they have not been 
found either. He seems then to have 
opened the watch and carefully examined 
the works, but not in any way.to have 
interfered with them; and, last of all, 
having satisfied his curiosity, he deposited 
the articles in the bottom of a spout in the 
yard, where the owner found it some time 
after, still going, and without having lost 
any time. While the search was being 
made for the watch, Mr. Raven was very 
unconcernedly keeping up an animated con- 
versation with some jackdaws on the house- 
top; but he was wide awake to all that was 
passing, and the moment that he saw that 
his hiding-place was discovered, and the 
watch removed, he darted upon a high wall 
adjoining, and uttered some peculiar chuck- 
ling sounds, evidently expressive of delight 
at his thievish exploit — Whitchaven Herald. 


BAYONET CHARGES. 


We notice some developments of interest 
upon this little understood subject. There 
is a general impression that in a bloody en- 
gagement the number of deaths by bayonet 
wounds must be large, if the forces are com- 
posed of brave men; but it is not so. In 
preparing for the charge, the attacking force 
is ranged in line, as near as may be, square 
in front of the opposing lines. But it 
cannot keep up this formation in passing 
over the space intervening between it and 
the enemy, for one end may advance faster 
than the other, which brings the first shock 
of the conflict upon a half dozen or so of the 
troops at the end, who are led off by ser- 
geants stationed in those positions. It is 
the expression of one of our most experi- 
enced generals, therefore, that ‘‘the best 
sergeant decides the fate of the charge,” 
because only the sergeant and one or two 
men at the end of the line which first comes 
in contact with the enemy’s line are really 


engaged during the few decisive moments, 


and thus the conduct, individual bravery, 
and strength of perhaps half a dozen men, 
who alone cross bayonets with the enemy, 
gains the victory fur the side to which they 
belong. The mere appearance of an im- 
petuous and determined bayonet charge is 
generally counted upon as decisive by com- 
manders. The troops charged upon are al- 
most sure to seek shelter from the dreadful 
sight. 
seare the enemy,”’ was the answer of a dis- 
tinguished general, to an inquirer on the 
subject; and a Marshal of France wrote: 
“Tt is not the number of killed, but the 
number of frightened, that decides the issue 
of a battle.” 

Well contested as was the engagement at 
Pittsburg Landing, there was but one bayo- 
net wound discovered by our surgeons, and 
that was not inflicted in the battle. Jomini 
says that in all his military experience he 
never saw a bayonet fight but once; and in 
the history of Napoleon’s wars, it is related 
that when the French were once charging 
the Prussians with the bayonet, the latter be- 
ing unable to retreat, muskets were clubbed 
on both sides, and in this manner the con- 
flict was decided. The imposing array of 
gleaming blades which an attacking regi- 
ment presents, is that which acquired a 
Federal victory over the panic-stricken 
rebels at Williamsburg, Pea Ridge, Fort 
Donelson, and at the gallant, but less known 
affair of South Mills, near Kiizabeth, North 
Carolina.—V. Y. Sun. 


—~< 


DO YOU TAKE WAFERS? 


The Cleveland says:—‘On Sat- 
urday morning, a countrymen entered a 
store on Ontario street for the purpose of 
trading. After ordering what he wanted, 
he inquired of the clerk, ‘Do you take 
wafers in pay?’ ‘Wafers!’ replied the 
astonished clerk. ‘Yes, wafers, wafers. 
That’s all the sort of money I’ve got. I 
tock ’em of a chap down here, and he said 
they are good.” ‘Weil,’ said the clerk, 
‘we take all sorts of good currency, but we 
haven’t yet got to taking wafers.’ 
these are good ones,’ said the countryman; 
‘red wafers—got a head on to’em.’ The 
clerk suddenly got an idea as to the state of 
the case, asked to look at the new currency, 
found them to be good three cent stamps, 


‘‘We keep our bayonets bright to 


‘But | 


| 


A MOTHER’S ANSWER. 


© Ive kissed him, and let hin go.” 


[The following touching poem, which we 
copy from the Springtield Republican, is in 
reply to the beautiful poem entitled, “ Kiss 
me, mother, and let me go.”’ | 


He's my only boy, and this is my plea: 
Perhaps it is foolish and weak, 

But mothers, Im sure, will have pity on me, 
And some word will tenderly speak. 

The light of my home—my tears fall like rain— 
Is it wonder J shrink from the blow? 

‘That my heart is crushed by its weight of pain? 
But I've kissed him, and let him go. 


There are some, I know, who feel a strange pride, 
In giving their country their all, 

Who count it a glory that boys from their side 
In the strife are ready to fall. 

But I, sitting here, have no pride in my heart; 
(God forgive me that this should be so!) 

For the boy that I love the tears will still start, 
Yet I've kissed him, and let him go. 


Last night, with soft steps, I stole to his bed, 
As oft in his childhood I'd done; 

On his pillow | bowed my poor, stricken head, 
Till out of the East rose the sun. 

His dreains were of me; for he turned in his sleep, 
And murmured “dear mother,” so low! 

I bit my pale lips, lest they'd cowardly speak 
*O, my darling, I can’t let you go!” 


This morning I blessed him; I stifled my pain; 
I bade him be true to his trust; 

To stand by the flag till his country again 
Should raise its proud head from the dust. 

1 knew by the light in his beautiful eyes— 
By his face with true courage aglow— 

He’d fight to the last. I choked back my sighs, 
While I kissed him, and let him go. 


But O, sitting here this desolate day, 
Still there comes no feeling of pride; 
But One knows my need, and to Him will I pray, 
I can trust Him whatever betide. 
And if he shall fall—(O, faint heart, be still!) 
I know He will soften the blow, 
And I yet may feel a patriot’s thrill 
That [ kissed him, and let him go. 


Springfield, Mass., Aug. 15, 1862. 


E. A. H. 


PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHY. 


More than once we have suggested the 
reproduction of rare old books—such as 
‘‘Shakespeare’s Sonnets’’—by the new pro- 
cess of photo-zincography. By this process, 
which Sir Henry James has applied to a 
reproduction of ‘‘ Domesday Bvok,”’ every 
beauty, every flaw in the type, every pecu- 
liarity of punctuation or division in the 
arrangement of letters, is preserved. How 
important such trifles may become, has been 
recently shown by M. Philaréte Chasles, 
in his letter on the publication of “Shake-. 
speare’s Sonnets.” The idea has been taken 
up by Mr. Lovell Reeve, who is about to 
issue a fac simile of the first edition of the 
“Sonnets,” taken by this new pfocess from 
the famous copy in the Bridgewater Collec- 
tion. This facsimile we have now before 
us, and we cannot imagine a more perfect 
or more interesting present to a book-collec- 
tor, or even to a reader of Shakespeare. 
The dedication of the Sonnet will enable 
every one to judge of the value of M. Phi-. 
laréte Chasles’s discovery. Lord Ellesmere 
deserves every credit for allowing this fac- 
simile to be made. Mr. Reeve, we are glad 
to say, proposes to issue other important 
books in the same style. ‘Much Ado 
About Nothing” is already in hand. 


AN ECCENTRIC MILLIONAIRE. 


Among the subscribers to Audubon’s 
magnificent work on Ornithology, the sub- 
scription price of which was one thousand 
dollars a copy, appeared the name of John 
Jacob Astor. During the process of the 
work, the prosecution of which was ex- 
ceedingly expensive, M. Audubon, of 
course, called upon several of his sub- 
scribers for payment. It so happened that 
_Mr. Astor (probably that he might not be 
troubled about small matters) was not ap- 
plied to before the delivery of the letter- 
press and plates. Then, however, Audu- 
bon asked for his thousand dollars, but he 
was put off with one excuse or another. 

‘¢Ah, M. Audubon,” would the owner of 
millions observe, ‘‘ you have come at a bad 
time; money is very scarce; I have no- 
thing in bank; I have invested all my 
funds.” 

At length, for the sixth time, Audubon 
called on Astor for his thousand dollars. 
As he was ushered into the presence, he 
found William B. Astor, the son, convers- 
ing with his father. No sooner did the 
rich man see the man of art than he began, 
“Ah, M. Audubon, so you have come 
again after your money. Ilard times, M. 
Audubon—money very scarce.” But just 
then, catching an inquiring look from his 
son, he changed his tone—‘‘ However, M. 
Audubon, I suppose we must contrive to 
let you have some of your money, if pos- 
sible. William,” he added, calling to his 
son, who had walked into an adjoining par- 
lour, “‘have we any money at all in bank?” 

‘Yes, father,’’? replied the son, sup- 
posing that he was asking an earnest ques- 
tion pertinent to what they had been talk- 
ing about when the Ornithologist came in; 
‘‘we have two hundred and seventy thou- 
sand dollars in the Bank of New York, 
seventy thousand in the City Bank, ninety 
thousand in the Merchants’, ninety-eight 
thousand four hundred in the Mechanics’, 
eighty-three thousand—’” 

‘‘That’ll do! that'll do!” exclaimed John 
Jacob, interrupting him; “it seems that 
William can give a cheque for your money.’ 
—Men Who Have Risen. 


THINKING AND DOING. 


It was on a sharp, frosty day at the latter- 


end of December, when standing up at the 
window to look at the trees, powdered over 
as they were with snow, and at the poor 
half.famished birds that were rendered tame 
by the severity of the season, that I gave 
way to a fit of benevolent abstraction. I 
will endeavour to set down my ruminations. 

“QO,” thought I, ‘‘that it were possible 
for me to do some kindly deed to every 
man, woman, and child under the canopy 
of heaven! O that I could, for once in my 


throb, and every heart beat with delight! 
Had I the power, the poor should be made 
rich, the rich more affluent than they are, 
and the one and the other should have 
heavenly hopes added to their earthly en- 
joyments?” 

Now, this was all very beautiful; and I 
no doubt thought it so, for I coutinued my 
musings of benevolence. 

‘Wow delightful it would be to comfort 
the afflicted, to raise the fallen, to liberate 
the captive, to heal the sick, to bind up the 
bruised and broken, to scatter abroad, wide 
as the world, the elements of peace, com- 
fort, satisfaction, happiness, and delight!” 

If anything, this latter burst of philan- 
throphy was finer than the former; and 
most likely, at the moment, my countenance 
brightened up, in contemplating the fair 
picture which my fancy in such glowing 
colours had drawn. But not yet was the 
fountain of my good intentions dry, or the 
treasure-house of my munificence exhausted, 
for thus did [ continue my abstraction: 

‘‘Had I the power and the opportunity 
to bless mankind, friend and foe should 
alike be the partakers of my bounty; misery 
should be unknown, unkindness should be 


banished from the world, and the nations 
of the earth should celebrate an unbroken 
jubilee of joy.” By the time that I had 
arrived at this exalted climax of philanthro- 
py, L stood tolerably high in my own esti- 
mation, and how much higher I might have 
elevated myself, it would be hard to say; 


life, make every eye sparkle, every pulse 


performed three acts of charity. 


which had for some time been mewing in 
the cold. He brought out, too, directly 
after, some broken victuals to a shivering 
lad, who had undertaken for a trifle to sweep 
away the snow from his door, and scattered 
a liberal handful of crumbs around for the 
poor birds. 

With shame and confusion I reflected on 
my useless thoughts, and on my neighbour’s 
deeds. I had stood stockstill, idly dream- 
ing on imaginary kindness, while he really 
When 
shall we learn that benevolence consists not 
in thinking, but in doing? A real penny 
outweighs an ideal pound; and a cup of 
cold water given in kindness is better than 
rivers of oil flowing only in imagination. 


Farm and Garden. 


GRANARIES OF THE WeEst.—The follow- 
ing extract is from Mr. Trollope’s recent 
travels in the United States:—‘I was at 
Chicago and at Buffalo in October, 1861. 
I went down to the granaries, and climbed 
up into the elevators. I saw the wheat run- 
ning in rivers from one vessel to another, 
aud from the railroad vans up into the huge 
bins on the top stories of the warehouses; 
for these rivers of food run up hill as easily 
as they do down. I saw the corn measured 
by the forty bushel measure, with as much 
ease aS we measure an‘ounce of cheese, and 
with greater rapidity. I ascertained that 
the work went on, week-day and Sunday, 
day and night incessantly; rivers of wheat 
and rivers of maize ever running. I saw 
men bathed in corn, as they distributed it 
in its flow. I saw bins by the score laden 
with wheat, in each of which bins there 
was space for a comfortable residence. I 
breathed the flour, and drank the flour, and 
felt myself to be enveloped in a world of 


breadstuff. And then I believed, under- 


stood, and brought it home to myself as a 
fact, that here, in the corn lands of Michi- 
gan, and aiid tle bluffs of Wisconsin, and 
on the high table plains of Minnesota, and 
the prairies of Illinois, hath God prepared 
the food for the increasing millions of the 
Eastern world, as also for the coming mil- 
lions of the Western. I began then to 
know what it was for a country to overflow 
with milk and honey, to burst with its fruits, 
and be smothered by its own riches. From 
St. Paul down the Mississippi, by the shores 
of Wisconsin and lowa—by the ports on 
Lake Pepin—by La Crosse, from which one 
railway runs eastward—by Prairie du Chien, 
the terminus of a second—by Dunleith, 
Fulton, and Rock Island, from whence three 
other lines run eastward, all through that 
wonderful State of L[llinois—the furmer’s 
glory—along the ports of the great lakes, 
through Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, and fur- 
ther Pennsylvania, up to Buffalo, the great 
gate of the Western Ceres, the loud cry was 
this:—‘ How shall we rid ourselves of our 
corn and wheat?’ The result has been the 
passage of 60,000,000 bushels of breadstuffs 
through that gate in one year! Let those 
who are susceptible of statistics ponder that. 
Tor them who are not, I can only give this 
advice:—Let them go to Buffalo next Octo- 
ber, and look for themselves.” 


Bee Foop.—Dr. Alefield suggests that 
in districts where couch grass abounds as a 
troublesome weed, it might, with little 
trouble be got rid of, and at the same time 
made useful to bee-keepers. Let the ground 
be ploughed in dry weather, the roots of the 
grass harrowed out, gathered, washed in 
running water, dried, and preserved till the 
following spring. Then cut them up small, 
or chaff them, in a common straw-cutter, 
and boil them in water, to extract the 
saccharine matter with which these roots 
abound. Drain off the liquid, and boil it 
down to the consistence of syrup, and use 
inspissated decoction to feed bees at the ap- 
proach of spring. He conceived this would 
be the cheapest mode of procuring bee food 
when couch-grass infests the soil, and that 


‘it would furnish supplies well adapted to 


carry bees safely through intervals of the 


season in summer when pastutage is scarce. | 


PRESERVING DAHLIA Tusers.—A cor- 
respondent of the Journal of Horticulture, 
and Cottaye Gardener writes as follows: 
‘‘May I be permitted to offer a simple sug- 
gestion relative to the preservation of dahlia 
roots in- winter? 
before storing away in the autumn, I used 
continually to lose them by the rotting of 
the crown, till at length the idea one day 
occurred to me that the mischief was occa- 
sioned through the decay of the long stalk 
left attached to the tubers; this becoming 
partially charged with fluid, kept the crown 
constantly wet. My remedy has been not 
to leave more than four inches of stalk; 
from this to scrape the whole of the outer 
covering or bark, and at the base to make a 
small opening which permits any watery 
deposit to escape. The result has been that 
I have preserved the whole of my tubers, 
while experienced gardeners around me 
have complained of loss, notwithstanding 
that every precaution from damp or frost 
had been taken.” 3 


Tue TomATo As Foop.—Dr. Bennett, a 
professor of some celebrity, considers the 
tomato an invaluable article of diet, and 
ascribes to it very important properties. 
‘‘ First, that the tomato is one of the most 
powerful aperients of the liver and other 
organs; where calomel is indicated, it is 
probably one of the most effective and least 
harmful remedial agents known to the pro- 
fession. Second, that a chemical extract 
will be obtained from it that will supersede 
the use of calomel in the cure of disease. 
Third, that he has successfully treated di- 
arrhoea with this article alone. fourth, 
that when used as an article of dict, it is 
almost sovereign for dyspepsia and indiges- 
tion. Fifth, that it should be constantly 
used for daily food; either cooked, raw, or 
in any form of catsup, it is the most healthy 
article now in use.” 


GREEN MANuURES.—Land, when it is not 
employed in preparing food for animals, 
should be applied to the purpose of the pre- 
paration of manure for plants; and this is 
effected by means of green crops, in conse- 
quence of carbonaceous matter in the car- 
bonic acid of the atmosphere. In a sum- 
mer’s fallow, a period is always lost in which 
vegetables may be raised, either as food for 
animals, or as nourishment for the next 
crop; and the texture of the soil is not so 
much improved by its exposure as in winter, 
when the expansive power of ice, the gradu- 
al dissolution of snow, and the alternations 
from wet to dry, tend to pulverize it, and 
mix its different parts together. 


Unruty Horses —How can a horse 
which jumps or throws fences be broken of 
the habit? Answer:—By keeping him in 
the barn, he can best be prevented from 
exercising this propensity. Such a trick 
once learned, rarely ever leaves a horse. 
The poke aud the hobbles applied will 
restrain him, but such restraint injures the 
horse, and he is liable to get them off; be- 
sides, it looks bad to see a horse hampered. 
When a horse has these tricks, it costs less 
to keep him in the stable, the year round, 
than to allow him to run out; besides, it is 
convenient to have a horse handy for use at 
any time. A mare that is unruly should 
never be allowed to raise a colt, for it is al- 
most certain to get the habit of jumping, 


both from inheritance and by example. 


We have known numerous instances of this 
kind. 

TorPING Corn, oR CUTTING IT BY THE 
Grounp.—By topping corn before it is 
ripe, you prevent the corn from receiving 
that portion of the elaborated nutritive sap 
which it would have received from the 
stalks and leaves cut off, had they not been 
separated from the corn. On the other 
hand, by cutting corn by the ground, 


before the leaves and stalks become dry, 


and decided that he did ‘take wafers in but, at this moment, my opposite neighbour | 


opened his door to let in a strange cat, 


and the cora fully ripe, and setting it in 


shocks as soon as cut, the circulation of the 
sap continues, until the stalks become dry, 


AN. 


_ proves in the shock, and will make more 


Though carefully dried. 


and the corn improves in the shock. The 
same thing is observed in wheat, by cutting 
it before the kernel is hard, and placing it 
in shocks before it wilts; the wheat im- 


flour, and of a betrer quality, than if it was 
allowed to stand until the kernel was hard. 
We have two objects in view when we cut 
corn by the ground, namely, the preserva- 
tion of the corn and stalks from frost, which 
frequently occurs before the corn is ripe, 
and spoils corn and stalks; whereas, if corn 
is cut by the ground before the frost strikes 
it, both may be. saved, and be of a good 
quality. — Country Gentleman. 


To Prevent 
B. Craig, Franklin county, Pennsylvania. 
Milk will not mould in clean vessels, in a 
clean, well ventilated dairy room. It is 
very apt to do so in warm weather in close, 
damp rooms, especially if they need white- 
washing, and are not in every respect per- 
fectly clean and sweet. Soap and water, 
and the scrubbing brush, with whitewash 
often applied to walls and ceiling, are an 
effectual remedy. 


Hoor-Bounp Horses —A subscriber in 
Pleasant Valley, Pennsylvania, asks for a 
remedy. Dr. Dadd says, ‘A run at grass, 
in a soft pasture, the animal having nothing 
but ¢/ps on his feet, is the best treatment.” 
Poulticing with soft soap and rye-meal is 
also recommended. ‘This disease is often 
caused by-paring away too much of the bars 
which support the heel in shoeing. 


Children’s Colum. 


OSCAR, THE SPENDTURIFT. 


ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN OF AUGUSTUS MORITZ, 


[From the Methodist. | 

Oscar was a young man who lived in Paris. 
IIe spent hundreds of dollars to no purpose, 
and still wanted to spend more. Le had a 
number of evil companions, who did him much 
harm, and made him a great deal more of a 
spendthrift than he would have been without 
them. 

When Oscar was out of money, he would 
write to his uncle for more. His uncle was a 
wealthy man, who lived in a very large house. 
Iie loved Oscar so much, that as soon as he 
received his letter he inclosed him some bank 
bills, and wrote him to try and be a little more 
economical than he had been. But soon Oscar 
would tell him that he had no more money, 
and that he must really have some more very 
soon. 

Finally, his uncle threatened him, telling 
him that if he was not more saving than 
usual, he would not give him any more. But 
still Oscar cantinued to be as much of a spend- 
thrift as formgrly, and his kind uncle ceased 
sending him any more money than he had 
done when he first went to Paris. 

How did Oscar receive such treatment? At 
first he wrote back the most gloomy and com- 
plaining letters you ever saw. Then he would 
go and get in debt at the splendid tailoring 
establishments and wine stores, and would 
have his bills sent to his uncle to be paid. 

One day he received a letter from his uncle, 
stating that he would once more send him 
some money, and pay all his debts, but that it 
was the last time he would do it. He also 
said that if Oscar made any more debts, and 
continued to be as great a spendthrift as ever, 
he would cast bim off altogether, and not even 
continue his acquaintance with him. 

But this threat only made Oscar smile. He 
said: 

“The old man loves me too much to carry 
such a threat into effect. He knows too much 
to do that, for he would not like to have me 
turn against him.” 

But, on thinking the matter over, he remem- 
bered that his uncle had néver told him he 
would do any thing which he did not after- 
wards perform. He began to tremble, there- 
fore, lest he would carry his resolution out. 
But he said to himself: 

“‘I_ will be economical for a little while. 
The old man cannot live for ever. He will 
soon die, and then I will have money enough 
to last me all my life.” 

So Oscar commenced a new way of living, 
and for a whole year he did not spend a cent 
more than was right. His uncle vould not say 
the first word of complaint against him. One 
of the men of whom he had formerly borrowed 
a sum of money, came to him and begged him 
to pay him back, as he had not enough to 
supply his family with bread. Oscar told him 
to be quiet, that his uncle was then sick, and 
would very soon die, and then he would pay 
him again, with a very large interest. 

The second year proved that Oscar was not 
completely cured of his very evil habit, for he 
borrowed several sums of money privately. 
But still he waited patiently for his uncle to 
die, and almost every day went to the post 
office, expecting to hear that he had really 
died, and left him all his property. 


At last the news came, and I will tell you 
how, on the same day, he received two letters 
which made him happy beyond measare. One 
was from the lawyer who had been_in the 
habit of attending to his uncle’s business, and 
the other from the executor of his uncle’s 
estate. Both letters informed him of the death 
of his uncle by heart-disease, and that Oscar 
must burry off to his mansion, to take posses- 
sion of all the property. 

He was almost beside himself with joy. He 
hardly knew what to do, so perfectly carried 
away was he with his great good fortune. So 
he sat down and wrote to the executor these 
words: 

‘‘Make every thing ready in the mansion 
for my reception. I shall have some of my 
intimate friends with me, and I want you to 
have six of the best carriages in the country at 
the depot, to take us to my great estate. I 
want you also to have a dinner prepared for 
us that will be the richest and most costly 
ever known. ‘The wine must cost ten dollars 
a bottle—not less than that—as much higher 
as you please. ‘Travelling, you know, makes 
one hungry. Besides, I want you, by return 
of mail, to send me 16,000 francs. Attend to 
these matters promptly, and I will reward you 
as you will deserve.” 

After Oscar had sent the letter, he hastened 
to his comrades and informed them of his 
large fortune. He invited them to go with 
him and partake of his hospitality, and see 
his great estate. Of course they were very 
willing to go, and they rejoiced with him over 
bis fine success. 

When Oscar received the 16,000 frances, and, 
in company with his friends, had come to the 
end of their journey on the cars, they fuund 
the six splendid carriages, all drawn by white 
horses, standing ready at the station to take 
them to the great mansion. The country 
through which they passed was very beautiful. 
By and by the carriages drove up in front of 
the marble house. The executor came out to 
the door, and after congratulating Oscar on 
his good fortune, told him that his orders had 
been strictly obeyed, and that every thing was 
ready for his reception. 

Oscar smiled, and soon had the pleasure of 
inviting his gay friends into the great dining- 
hall. What a sight! 


I never saw such a 


scene, nor did any of my young friends who | 


are reading these lines with such interest. It 
was dazzling. 


blind every eye. 


The dishes were of silver and | 
gold, and they were so bright as almost to ..0<!ss 
Every one flattered and con- 


gratulated Oscar, and complimented the exe-— 


cutor fur preparing such a magnificent din- 
ner. 


ness knew no bounds. They gave toasts to 
Oscar, and to one another. Finally, Oscar 
himself rose up, and after drinking still an- 
other glass of wine, made a little speech to 
his companions: 7 

‘My friends, as it is to day in this house, 
it shall always be as long as we live. NowI 
am rich enough. You are all my guests; let . 
us, then, be very happy! Say, now, don’t 
you think my uncle a splendid old fellow to. 
die just now? What a dunce he would have 


| been to live a dozen years longer! Fill all , 


It was a gay company at first, but when | 
the rich wine was handed around, their happi- | 
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your glasses again, and let us drink with the 
hope that he may rest in peaco. This is my 
toast—' Good rest to the old man who died at 
the right time?” 

“Tthank you!” said a trembling voice from 
& secret door in one corner of the dining-hall. 
All eyes were turned in the direction whence 


it came. Osear let his glass fall from his 
hand, and he became as pale as death. Then 
the door opened, and out walked a tall, pale 
old man, with his hands folded on his breast. 

“O my uncle!” exclaimed Oscar, with an 
excited voice, and as he said it his hair stood 
up on end from fright. 

“The dead man!” all shouted out at the top 
of their voices. They knew not where they 
wero, knew not what to do. They started to 
run out of the dour; and so did Oscar too, but 
he fell back in his chair, and had not strength 
to get up again. 

“Yes, I am your uncle,” said the old man 
fiercely, and with his usual strong, manly 
voice. “ But Iam not dead, but living. This 
is the first time I have ever resorted to a strata- 
gem, but I did it to test you. But I hope the 
Lord will forgive me. Now I am perfectly 
convinced that, notwithstanding all my kind- 
ness to you, you are still the same spendtbrift 
as ever; and that when you heard I was dead, 
you thought it the best news you had ever 
received. You kuow that I acquired all my 
property by strong exertion, and you would 
spend it in luxury and dissipation! Away 
from my sight! Away, or I shall have to 
cane you! In future you are no longer my 
nephew. I[f you and your companions stay 
another hour here, the police will arrest every 
one by my order, and put you in prison. 
Away! 
before the front door. They will take you to 
the cars in one day. You may ride in them, 
or you will be compelled tu walk.” 

These words were spoken in great earnest- 
ness. The old man then retired to his room. 
Osear called to him to come back, but he would 
not doit. The spendthrift nephew then told 
his friends to stay longer in the house; but as 
svon as he said it thirty policemen appeared 
in their midst, in shining uniform. They had 
to go; and so the ox-carts took Oscar and his 
gay friends back to the railroad depot. 

When Oscar got back to Paris, he wrote his 
uncle a very good letter, begging him to for- 
give bim all his offences. But no, it was too 
late now. Ilis uncle adopted another worthy 
and temperate young man as his son, and 
educated him. In the course of three years 
Oscar’s uncle died, and this young man en- 
tered into possession of his great estate. I 
must tell you how he spent the first day at his 
large marble house. He made a great feast 
to all the poor people in the country. They 
came for miles around, and partook of a good 
dinner under the fine old elms on the lawn. 
Each one of them found under his plate a five 
dollar gold piece. Now, was not that a good 
way to use money? Every little girl and boy 
will say ‘* Yes,” I am very sure. 

The police visited Oscar in his lodgings the 
third week after his return to Paris. He was 
taken to prison, and there he staid four months. 
Not one of his companions visited him, or sent 
him a nice loaf of bread. This shows that 
they did not care for him, but only for his 
money. 

When he was released from prison he left 
the city. It is said that he begged in the 
outskirts of the city for about six months; 
but the last I heard of him was that he had 
turned sailor on a boat that went to Australia, 
80 that when he got there he might go to 
digging for gold in the great mines. 

Children, take warning of Oscar, the spend- 
thrift! 


NEW TRACTS 


FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, 


JUST ISSUED BY. 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


A RECRUITING SONG. Printed on Stiff Card. 
Price 50 cents per 100 net. 

THE CONVERTED SAILOR. Tract No. 226. 
By .the Rev. Charles J. Jones, Pastor of the 
Mariners’ Church, New York. 4 pages. 

WHERE ARE THE NINE? Tract No. 239. 
An Address to Persons Recovered from Sick- 
ness, 8 pages. 

AM I A SOLDIER? AND EXAMPLES OF 

CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS. 4 pages. 
Also, 

THE SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK. In English 

and German. Each 5 cents. 

JUST AS I AM. OnCard. 50 cents per 100. 
TWELVE TRACTS FOR SOLDIERS. In a 
Package. Price 10 cents. 

THE SOLDIER’S LIBRARY. Seventy Volumes. 
Price $15. 

And a variety of Tracts, suitable for distribution 

in the Army and Navy. _ 
Please address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 


‘aug 9—tf Business Correspondent. 


JAMES R. WEBB, 
TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 


WALNUT AND EIGHTIL STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. 

7 Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to 
the evuntry. june 21—tf 


IOTOGRAPHS OF PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, are prepared to furnish Photographs of Pres- 
byterian Ministers, embracing those in the City, 
and a number of the prominent Clergymen of the 
Country. Price per single copy, 25 cents; or 
$2.50 per dozen. aug 16—tf 


O;. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 
SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 
The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 
N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 21—ly 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
| Established 1829. 

None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the City can have their orders promptly and 
fuithfully executed, no matter how small. 

Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7—tf 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8. Earte & Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut strect, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking. Glasses, also in 
Engravings, Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
Oil Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. A rare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices. 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
_. ° No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


Be CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 

LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Fall and Win- 
ter Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety ef material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Murket streets, 
mar 22—ly Philadel phia. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.— 

New Gymuasties, for Men, Women, and 
Children. By Dio Lewis, M.D. With 300 Dlus- 
trations. 12mo. $1. 

Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures, 
With Historical and Explanatory Notes. By B. 
T. Westcott, M.A. I2mvo. $1.50, 

Seiss’s Discourses on the Parable of the Ten 
12mo. $1.75. 

America Before Europe. Principles and Inter- 
est. By Count Agénor De Gasparin. Ll2mo. $1.25, 

Trench on the Epistles to the Seven Churches 
of Asia. 12mo. $1. 

Muller's Life of Trust. 12mo. $1.25. 

Faith. Treated in a Series of Discourses, 
James W. Alexander, D.D. 12mo. $1.25. 

The Christian Sabbath. Its History, Authority, 
&e. <A Series of Discourse3 by Distinguished 
Clergymen. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Teach Us to Pray. By the Rev. | i 

Lite and Letters of John Angell James. By R. 
W. Dale, M.A. Svo. $2. With Steel Portrait. 
History of Doctrines. 2vols. 8ve. 


By 


*,* Any of the above works sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 
For sale by 


WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. | 


sep 6—2t | 


You will find six ox carts standing | 
| No. 243 South Thirteenth street, Philadelphia. 


—— 


ROSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
HARTSVILLE, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
The Winter Session will commence on Wednee- 
day, November 5. 
Terms per Session, $80. 
For particulars, address the Principal. 
sep 13—st J. BELVILLE, 


Classical and Mathematical School 
NO. 1008 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
WILLIAM FEWSMITH, M.A., Principal. 


The Fall Term of the Sixth Year of this Insti- 
tution commenced on Monday, September 8. 


The number of pupils will be limited, as here- 


tofore. 
The course of studies is systematic and exten- 


' give, the instruction thorough and abundant; and 
| the general moral influence of the highest order. 


Circulars may be obtained at the Rooms. 
aug 30—5t* 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N.J. 


Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, A.M. Meee 
Rev. THOMAS W. C\TTELL, 
This School is designed to furnish a thorough 
reparation for College, or for a Business Lite. 
‘or further intormation, address either of the 
Principals. sep 6—6m 


WEST BRANCH HIGH-SCHOOL, 
MALE AND FEMALE, 
JERSEY SHORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Parents will find at this School a Cur 
Home and a Thorough Couree @f Tistruction 
their Sons and Daughters, Pupils received at 
any Age, preparatory to entering the regular 
High-Sechool Classes. Eleventh Annual Session 
commenced September 8, 

For Circulars, address 

F. DONLEAVY LONG, A.M., Principal, 

Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. 

sep 6—17t 


DUCATION.— Miss Anny E. Tuomas re-open- 
4 ed her Academy for Young Ladies on Mon- 
day, the Ith of September, at her residence, 


Her maximum number will be strictly limited 
to twelve pupils. 
_In addition to all the branches of an English 
Education, the French Language will be taught 
by a Lady every way competent. 
aug 23—6t | 


] ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
» TROY, NEW YORK.—The Thirty-ninth 
Annual Session of this Institution, for instruction 
in the Mathematical, Physical, and Natural Sci- 
ences, commenced on Wednesday, September 17, 
1862. Appropriate quarters, and a full supply 
of apparatus, will be provided, so that all the 
Courses of Instruction ean be given precisely as 
heretofore. The new buildings for the Institute 
will be placed on a more commanding site, and 
be constructed as soon as possible. 
_ The Annual Register, containing full informa- 
tion, can be obtained from 
: Pror. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. - 
july 5—13t 
EV. DANIEL WELLS’ BOARDING. 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Goshen, New York. 
—The Winter Session will commence on the first 
Monday in November, and continue Twenty 
Weeks. Terms, for Board and Tuition, $90 per 
Session. Washing extra. aug 30—tf 


TEACHER WANTS A SITUATION. —A 
Teacher of several years’ experience, and @ 
Graduate of Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 
wishes a situation as Teacher or Governess. For 
references and specifications address “ Miss F.,” 
care of Rev. JAMES FRENCH, No. 245 North 
Twentieth street, Philadelphia. 
aug 23—tf 


HAMBERSBURG YOUNG LADIES’ SEMI. 
NARY.—The Fall Session commenced on 
September 2d. Boarding Pupils will be received 
at any time, and charged accordingly. Tuition, 
per session of five months, $12 or $15. Boards 
ing, $60. For Catalogues, &c., address 
Rev. HENRY REEVES, Principal. 
aug 9—2m 


_ SITUATION WANTED.—A Graduate of 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, 
wishes a situation to Teach. In addition to the 
English and Classical branches, can teach Ger- 

man, French, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 

ddress C. F. WORRELL, or 

H. M. WORRELL, 
Perrineville Post Office, Monmouth county, 
sep 6—4t* New Jersey. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Lady of experience 
in Teaching desires a situation to teach tho | 
English branches, and Music if desired, in a 
School or Family. Would prefer to take charge 
of a Select or Parochial School. Best of references 

can be given. Address - iss D., 
No. 1816 Market street, Philadelphia. 

sep 6—3t* 


EERPARK INSTITUTE—Port Jervis, 
Orange County, New York —Commences 

October Ist. This is now one of the best Schools 
for Ladies in the country. The Building, Rooms, 


Furniture, and Board, are superior to any in the 
State; and the School, in all its Departments—its 
Solid and Ornamental branches—is of the best ' 
kind. Dr. Lewis's “New Gymnastics” are thor- 
oughly taught. 
For Circulars, address the Principal, 
aug 30—4t Rev. J. H. NORTHRUP 


YOUNG LADY, OF THE HIGHEST 
: Respectability and Amiability, a Member 
of the Presbyterian Church, and Graduate of the 
Pennsylvania Female College—competent to teach 
all the higher branches of an English educa- 
tion, including Music and Drawing, may be 
secured as public or private Teacher. 
Address 
Office of the Presbylerian, No. 606 Chestnut street, | 
aug 30—4t Philadelphia. 


Ms MARY E. THROPP RE-OPENED 
. her Boarding and Day School for Young | 
Ladies, No. 1841 Chestnut street, Philadel phia, 
September 8. aug 1i—7t* 


— 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE— Wilmington, 

Delaware.— Number limited to Thirty. 

Accommodations superior. Charges moderate. 

Spacious Grounds for Exercise. Present Session © 
comm«¢e need the first Monday in September. 

For Catalogues, address _ | 
Kev. THOMAS M. CANN, A.M., 
aug 9—10t Principal and Proprietor. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Presbyterian Min- 

) ister, laid aside from the active duties of the | 
ministry by a disease of the throat, is desiroys os 
obtaining a situation where he may receive @ 
moderate compensation for his services. He has | 
had considerable experience as a teacher in pre- 
pee boys to enter College. He writes a good 

and, and has general business qualifications, and 
would not object to a situation as clerk in an es- 
tablishment not inconsistent with his profession 
as a minister. Address, 


O. P. Q., 
sep 13—3t* Plainfield, New Jersey. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


AT WEST CHESTER. 
FOR BOARDERS ONLY. 


Tuis AcaDEMY was OrEeNEeD ow TaurspAY, Sep- 
TEMBER 4, 1862, 


‘It was chartered by the Legislature, at its last 
session, with full Collegiate powers. In its capa- 
cious Buildings, which were erected and fhr- 
nished at a cost of over sixty thousand dollars, 
are arrangements of the highest order for the 
comfortable quartering and subsisfing of One 
Hundred and Fifty Cadets. 

A Corps of competent and experienced Teach- 
ers will give their undivided attention to the 
Educational Department, and aim to make their 
instruction thorough and practical. The Depart- 
ment of Studies embraces the following courses; 
Primary, Commercial, and Scientific, Collegiate 
and Military. The Moral Training of Cadets will 
be carefully attended to. 

For Circulars, apply to James H. Orne, Esq., 
No. 626 Chestnut street; or at “ Book-Stand,” 
Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; or to 

CotoneL THEODORE HYATT, 
President Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
aug 16—13t 


“THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sixth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 530 Broad- 
way, New York, by 


WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agenis who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollurs a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year, All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish 


ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 


will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 5U cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS, 


Five copies to one address. for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 

ear, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
77 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 
WILLIAM MARTIEN & 


$1000 
$20.00 


$45.00 


No, 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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